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Recalling the Ministers’ Institute 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I’ve changed my mind—granting that 
I have one—and since you are rather 
definitely involved in this unbehavioristic 
act, I felt that you ought to know it. My 
shift involves your attitude toward the 
Roman Catholic Church and the qualifica- 
tions of a communicant of that Church 
for high public office. 

You are doubtless aware that when the 
instincts of the herd overwhelmed the 
Ministers’ Institute at Deerfield last Sep- 
tember, I was one of the chief herders. 
They wanted to be herded, else I should 
never have qualified. Since that emo- 
tional outburst on behalf of religious lib- 
erty, lots of water has flown under the 
bridge. 

For many weeks I have spent an un- 
couscionable amount of time in freshening 
up on the story of the Roman Church. 
It is now my calm and measured judg- 
ment that religion and Roman Catholicism 
have nothing in common. I believe the 
Catholic Church since the fourth century 
has been primarily a political organiza- 
tion, patterned after monarchy of the 
most arbitrary character. My mind, there- 
fore, fails to see the logic of appealing 
in behalf of religious liberty when you 
are dealing with a political despotism. 

I suppose with some of us at Deerfield 
the wish was father to the thought that, 
though we had been disappointed at pre- 
vious failures of modernistic tendencies 
in the Catholic Church, still the time might 
come when things would be different. It 
neyer will. Romanism speaks to Prot- 
estantism substantially as follows: “When 
you are in authority we shall demand of 
you that freedom which follows upon your 
premises; when we are in authority, we 
shall act upon our premises and deny you 
the freedom which we require of you.” 

Robert Dell recently writing from Paris 
has said that those of us in America, who, 
during the November campaign, argued 
that opposition to Governor Smith on re- 
ligious grounds symbolized a denial of 
religious liberty, might well ask how it 
was viewed by liberty-loving people in 
those countries where Protestantism is in 
the minority. Your intelligent French 
Protestant does not see it the way the 
Deerfield ministers did. He knows what 
has happened to religion in his own 
country and now he points to the under- 
standing between Mussolini and the Pope 
as the perfect confirmation of what hap- 
pens to minorities everywhere under the 
Catholic System. 

I hold no brief for the treatment of 
minorities, intellectual, political, or reli- 
gious in America, but it is quite certain 
that if Catholics here were required to 
send their children to Protestant schools 
to be taught Protestant dogma, after the 
fashion in which all Protestant children 
in Italy must now receive the Catholic 
faith, the Pope would not say such flatter- 
ing things to Cardinal O’Connell regard- 
ing the happy state of the faithful in 


America as are recently reported. When 
the troops of Victor Emmanuel took pos- 
session of Rome in 1870 in the name of a 
United Italy, dedicated to a free Church 
in a free State, Republicanism every- 
where had reason to be glad. Now Italy 
is plunged back into the Middle Ages— 
barring the bid for American tourist 
trade—a fate which will befall any 
people submitting to the domination of 
that political dictatorship euphemistically 
known as the Roman Catholic Church. 

I have therefore come to the conclusion 
in the light of subsequent events that my 
part in the Deerfield -pronouncement was 
hasty and ill-advised. You were right 
and I was wrong. Now two of us are 
right. It will be interesting to see if our 
noble minority has gained any articulate 
recruits. 

May I take this occasion to commend 
your recent editorial entitled “Barnes at 
Erie.” For some months past it has been 
my happiest of good fortune to enjoy 
rather intimate personal contact with 
Professor Barnes and to become fairly 
conversant with his position. My judg- 
ment is that no other first-rate American 
scholar is rendering the cause of reason- 
able religion in general, and of the Uni- 
tarian Church in particular, such con- 
spicuous service as he. 


ALsoN H. ROBINSON. 
PLAINFIELD, N.J. 


Jesus 


To the Hditor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I have been much interested in what I 
have been reading of late about the his- 
toric Jesus and the traditional Jesus. 
When I first read Robert Keable’s ideas 
on the matter, they seemed to me beauti- 
ful and self-evident. They still seem so; 
but it appears that others do not find their 
truth so self-evident. 

Is it not true that what is called the 
traditional Jesus is simply the outgrowth 
and flowering of the life and thought of 
the actual man? His disciples, who knew 
him in the flesh and had contact with 
his personality, adored him and believed 
him to have supernatural powers; they 
told about him—what they knew he had 
said and done and what they believed 
that he could have done. Later, others 
hearing these tales and perceiving that no 
ordinary personality could have eyoked 
them, carried them on, enlarged upon 
them, and added others to them; doubt- 
less invented much, which, not actually 
in accordance with fact, seemed in keep- 
ing with what they knew or accepted as 
fact. 

So, through centuries, the process con- 
tinued, tradition ascribing to him much 
more than could ever be brought to proof, 
but, for the most part, in keeping with 
the real personality of the original and 
with the ideals to which he had devoted 
his life. 
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It seems to me that there is no more 
division between the Jesus of fact and the 
Jesus of tradition than there is between 
a tree newly planted and the same tree 
grown and increased with the passing 
of time. 

The root of the matter was in him; the 
rest simply has accrued through centuries 
of adoration of a beautiful and unique 
personality and appreciation of the ideas 
and ideals which he, more clearly and 
cogently than any other, set forth and 
exemplified. 

Jesus said, “I am the true vine’; and 
what we call the Jesus of tradition is that 
vine spread and grown through centuries, 
cheering and blessing millions to whom 
the vine newly planted is hardly known, 
as more than a name. 

Does it not speak well for our race that 
such a tribute of adoration and appre- 
ciation should have been, through ages and 
at this present moment, yielded to such 
a personality and to such ideals? 


C. A. BERRY. 
West SOMPRVILLE, MAss. 


Church Union To-day 


To the Hditor of THH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


In THE Register of February 28 there 
appeared an editorial, “Church Union 
To-day,” that did my heart good. I was 
brought up in a Universalist church. I 
think I am “a good Universalist” still. 
When I moved to Burlington, Vt., I joined 
the Unitarian church there, where more 
than half the congregation came, as I did, 
from Universalist churches. I have been 
a member of the Burlington church for a 
quarter of a century, and have always felt 
perfectly at home there. However, I do 
not know of another denomination in 
which I could do so. I had seventeen 
years’ experience in a Congregational 
church (where I felt myself to be only 
a boarder). 

I am glad the Unitarians and Universal- 
ists work together building new churches 
where neither has had them. These 
churches are not more different than, we 
shall say, many Unitarians among them- 
selves are different. 

But beyond that, where can we go? 

Years ago, when some persons began to 
bewail the fact that there were denomi- 
nations, and hoped for a time when there 
would be “one chureh, the Church of 
Christ,” I shocked them by saying I hoped 
it would not come in my day; that I was 
thankful there were churches to fit us all, 
and to keep us all thinking—if we will. 

Again, I thank you from the bottom of 
my heart for that editorial, which to me 
seems to put the subject so clearly, 
charitably, and reasonably. 


(Mrs.) Cora H. George. 
BURLINGTON, Vr, 


Knowing what we men are, the pride 
that shines from our mother’s eyes is 
about the most pathetic thing a man nas 
to face in the whole world, and he would 
be a devil, indeed, if it did not burn some 
of the sin out of him.—J. M. Barrie. 
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A Sermon for Skeptics 


REV. FRANK 0. HOLMES 


First Parish Unitarian Church, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


1 THHSSALONIANS v. 21: “Prove all things; 
hold fast that which is good.” 

HABAKKUK ii. 4: “The righteous shall live 
by his faithfulness.” 

T is no easy thing to develop and sus- 

tain a vigorous and effective religious 
faith in the face of the skepticism of the 
modern world about us. For, say what we 
will, most of us do feel that this is a 
peculiarly skeptical age, and when we are 
intellectually weary we sometimes look 
back with regret to what we call the past 
ages of faith. I realize that this contrast 
between present and past is largely an il- 
lusion. As a matter of fact, the challenge 
which is hurled at our religious faith 
to-day was hurled in each age of the 
past—each generation produces its own 
skeptics. If we have our Clarence Darrow 
and Bertrand Russell to-day, yesterday 
had its Robert G. Ingersoll, the day before 
yesterday had its Voltaire, ancient Rome 
had its Lucretius, and ancient Greece its 
Democritus. 

Nor is our present time unique in the 
wide distribution of its doubting. The 
village atheist is an old and well-known 
figure, and I suspect that even in what we 
call the ages of Catholic faith, when the 
Church was at its height of power, there 
were in every community those who felt 
the religious view of life to be unreal. 
Again, skepticism is almost a universal 
experience to men as individuals; some- 
time or other, to nearly every person, how- 
ever devout, there comes the challenge to 
his or her faith, the sense that perhaps the 
things he believes may not be true, the 
hopes he cherishes may not be fulfilled. 
Always faith has had to struggle for its 
existence. 


+ 


Nevertheless, there is a difference—a 
difference which may be described by say- 
ing that to-day skepticism is frank, un- 
abashed, outspoken—it is sometimes even 
flaunted before us. In the old days there 
was a tendency to restraint. It was con- 
ventionial and even politic, to believe, or 
at least to hide one’s unbeliefs. It is not 
very long since the avowed atheist was 
under very definite handicaps, practically 
and politically, in England. Those legal 
and social sanctions have been largely re- 
moved to-day. In our country there are 
places where religion enjoys a conventional 
prestige, but at the same time there are 
other circles where the conventional thing 
to do is not to believe but to doubt and 
deny. 


Now, of course, there is a sense in 
which this is all to the good. A conven- 
tional religion is really no religion at all, 
and merely stands in the way of an 
earnest seeking after a vigorous faith. 
And the more rigorously our religious 
thinking is tested by the opposition, the 
doubts, of others about us, the more our 
faith is apt to be reasonable and convin- 
cing to ourselves and others in time of 
crisis. 


-- 


Furthermore, there is nothing that we 
can do, about the frankness of present- 
day skepticism. We could not—and we 
would not if we could—go back to the 
conventional, forced piety of word and 
manner of former days. Freedom we have, 
and freedom we desire, and we must be 
prepared to receive the varied ideas which 
that freedom brings into the open. 

Still, there is a cost, a painfulness, 
about this frankness. We are all sensi- 
tive to the attitudes of others. While it 
is a comparatively easy matter to adopt 
a hopeful and courageous attitude toward 
life, when practically every one else is 
adopting the same attitude, it is not nearly 
so easy to hold to a vigorous attitude of 
faith when that attitude has to meet, 
nearly every day, in newspapers, maga- 
zines, books, and conversations, the chal- 
lenge of a thoroughgoing skepticism. 

And then there is the assurance with 
which that challenge is often uttered. In 
the past the prestige of science and scholar- 
ship has usually been given.to the support 
of religion. Theology was the queen of 
the sciences, and the other fields of study 
tended to assume the correctness of the 
religious interpretation of life. To-day, 
however, there are scholars and scientists 
who throw their prestige against religion 
and frankly assert that, in the light of 
scientific knowledge, religion is silly and 
theology absurd. Of course it is possible 
to overestimate the importance of this 
fact. What it really intimates is the good 
news that the world of scientific research 
and thought is free to-day from the con- 
trol of religious dogmatism and ecclesias- 
tical authority. 

As a matter of fact, we find an impres- 
sive array of scholars and scientists who 
are at the same time religious men. I 
think that the proportion of skeptics is 
probably the same among scientists as 
among people generally. Nevertheless, it 
is to be noticed that if we are to have any 
religious convictions at all to-day, we must 


be prepared to find them challenged by 
persons of reputation in the world of 
science. 

Again, there is the fact that lately we 
have rediscovered the truth that there is 
no necessary, logical limit to skepticism. 
Liberals, particularly, used to enjoy a 
naive confidence that there was a uni- 
versally acceptable core of faith, certain 
fundamental beliefs which all men would 
be willing to accept. I have read some- 
thing written, not so many years ago, 
when the discussion in religion centered 
about such subjects as the authority of the 
Bible and the authenticity of the miracles. 

The author said that if only we should 
eliminate these extra things, we should 
find all men and women united in religious 
belief; for, he stated, “I cannot imagine 
that there is any man who really does not 
believe that there is a Divine Ruler who 
governs this universe.” 

At the present time, religious leaders 
frankly acknowledge that the one reli- 
gious question which is most real to men 
to-day is the question of the existence of 
God. No, there is no necessary limit to 
skepticism. When men began to doubt 
the infallibility of the Old Testament, they 
naturally went on to doubt the infallibility 
of the New Testament: when they ques- 
tioned the authority of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, they naturally went on to 
question the value of any church; when 
they denied the existence of a personal 
devil, they went on to deny the existence 
of a personal God. 


+- 


At the present time the discussion is 
reaching from the question of the existence 
of a spiritual universe, of God, to the dis- 
cussion of the even more vital question of 
the existence of a spiritual humanity, of 
the moral freedom and power of men. Nor 
is this necessarily the end—as_ philoso- 
phers long ago told us. We can, if we will, 
doubt the existence of the world, the 
reality of others, and of ourselves. In 
this sense, the Roman Catholic and Funda- 
mentalist are right in their fears of en- 
tering upon the road of skepticism. Once 
on that road, there is no logical end until 
one comes to the end, of outward nothing- 
ness and inner paralysis. 

And it is rather disturbing, at first, to 
realize that skepticism has no limit—that 
however tolerant we may be, however 
much we must graciously concede to the 
skeptic of to-day, a new skeptic will arise 
to-morrow who will reach still further 
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with his denial, and will demand a still 
greater sacrifice of faith. , 
Are the Romanist and Fundamentalist 
right, then, in their abhorrence of all skep- 
ticism, and in their insistence upon a fixed 
and unchanging belief? Of course, I do 
not believe so—I do not believe that we 
can ever wholly escape the experience of 
skepticism in life. The Fundamentalist 
himself denies the authority of the Roman 
Church, and the ancient Catholics denied 
the truth of the pagan beliefs.. No, we 
are not to be afraid of skepticism, but 
we are to understand that our interest in 
finding a wisdom, a faith, a power, with 
which is life, is not at all a matter of 
seeing how much we can believe, or how 
much we can doubt; it is a matter of 
trying to discover what is real, what is 
true in life—and that discovery is made 
not so much by reasoning as through ex- 
perience, especially through that kind of 
experience in which one serves loyally 
one’s own deepest convictions of value. 
We build our faith not by logic but by 
loyalty. We do not prove the existence of 
God by argument, we discover His exist- 
ence by the practice of His presence. 
This means that the foundation of faith 
is a very individual, a personal thing. 
Each man must meet, in his life, with 
something which is, for him, sacred, some- 
thing in the value of which he naturally, 
practically, intuitively believes. His faith 
grows as he holds fast to that sanctity 
which he has discovered. Of course, in- 
tellectually, he can either believe or dis- 
believe. But if he is wise, he believes, he 
trusts the spirit within him, and by the 
guidance of its Tight moves forward. 


-|- 


That is what happened in the experience 
of the prophet Habakkuk. Habakkuk was 
moved by a deep conviction of the reality 
and worth of human righteousness, jus- 
tice, goodness. Now he was not able to 
demonstrate the ultimate truth of that 
conviction. As a matter of fact he saw 
much in the universe which indicated an un- 
concern for human goodness. ‘Wherefore 
lookest thou upon them that deal treach- 
erously, and holdest thy peace when the 
wicked swalloweth up the man that is 
more righteous than he?’ There came an 
answer to Habakkuk, but it was not an 
answer to that larger problem of attitude 
of the universe; it was an answer which 
merely called to the prophet to hold fast to 
the conviction of the worth of human 
righteousness. ‘The righteous shall live 
by his faithfulness’—his loyalty, his stead- 
fastness, in serving the sanctities which 
his own spirit has discovered. 

One of the most interesting illustra- 
tions of this growth of faith is given us 
in Charles Kingsley’s novel “Hypatia.” 
Raphael, the Jew, studies all the schools 
of philosophy, only to end in despair of 
ever discovering any real truth about life. 
He believes nothing, he doubts all, From 
this abyss of moral paralysis, he is saved, 
first by observing the natural, instinctive 
conduct of an animal, his own dog. Bran 
has been faithful to him; but when 
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her puppies arrive, she will not leave 
them, even for him. He calls her to him, 
but, after some hesitation, she returns to 
the puppies and stays with them. Un- 
consciously she trusts, and follows her 
instinctive sense of duty. It is Raphael’s 
first lesson in the way to live. And then, 
as Raphael and the dog, with the puppies, 
go across the recent battle-field, they see 
a girl struggling to escape from two 
ruffans. By his intellectual reasoning, 
Raphael cannot determine whether or not 
he ought to go to the girl’s assistance. He 
cannot decide whether she will really be 
better off slave or free. But, again follow- 
ing the example of his dog, he attacks the 
ruffians, slays them, and frees the girl. 
Then, in response to his own inner im- 
pulse of sympathy, he helps her to find her 
father, and when the two are reunited, 
he helps them to return to their home. 
It is from this beginning in unreasoned 
response to simple human need _ that 
Raphael finds the way to the building of a 
faith by which he faces the world with 
power and hope. 


— 


Dr. Grenfell, relates how he was called 
to visit, in Labrador, a small hut, in which 
he found that the people, very poor, over- 
crowded for room, and without sufficient 
provisions for themselves, had neverthe- 
less taken in an aged, ill, and penniless 
couple. In response to his questions, those 
people could not logically justify what 
they had done—taking into their home 
two more mouths to feed, and possibly a 
communicable disease. But somehow they 
had not been able to doubt the sanctity, 
the worth, of their own impulse to 
sympathy. 

Thus, for most of us, there is an un- 
reasoned authority and sanctity in the 
principle illustrated in the parable of the 
Good Samaritan. We cannot prove that 
the man who fell among the robbers was 
really worth saving—was worth the 
trouble and expense the Samaritan ex- 
pended upon him. But most of us feel 
that what the Samaritan did was an act 
worth doing, even if we cannot logically 
justify it, or prove its ultimate value. 
We believe that insofar as men are loyal 
to that kind of principle in living, they 
discover the way to live and build a faith 
by which to live. 

For me, one of the most real convic- 
tions is that the good man, the man of 
faith, the man who lives responsibly, 
truthfully, cheerfully, and courageously, 
who holds his head erect and keeps his 
face forward through all difficulties and 
to the end—that man is true to the na- 
ture of Reality. Somehow, the world, the 
universe is with him, is on his side. What- 
ever happens, in the end he must be 
victorious. 

Of course, I cannot prove the ultimate 
truth of that conviction. But I believe that 
as I hold fast to it, I will reach a truer 
understanding of life and of the final 
meaning of life. 

I believe that the Roman Emperor, 
Marcus Aurelius has something to tell us 
of the present day. He, too, lived in a 
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world of sophistication and skepticism. 
As he looked out into that world, he found 
no more than do we to-day—a clearly- 
defined, external standard of faith and 
conduct. There were any number of 
different schools of thought—teachers who 
taught the existence, and teachers who 
taught the non-existence, of the human 
soul, and of God. 

How did Marcus Aurelius build up, in 
that world, a faith by which to live? 
Certainly he did not do it by closing his 
mind to the world, by a process of intellec- 
tual narrowness. He was able to write, 
“If it be so that there be no gods.” He 
was able to face the possibility that skep- 
ticism might be true. But he also had 
his convictions: “But gods there be, cer- 
tainly, and they take care for the world.” 

Again, he did not build his faith, let me 
repeat, by dependence upon any external 
system or standard of belief. Rather, he 
turned within himself and served loyally 
the deepest convictions of his own spirit. 
When he was young he felt the goodness 
of much which he received from his elders. 
The first book of the Meditations is a 
summary of what he has received from 
his parents and teachers and friends. He 
has learned, from his grandfather, not to 
give way to anger or passion; from his 
mother, to be religious and generous; from 
another friend, not to be offended with 
other men’s liberty of speech, and to apply 
himself to philosophy. 

To these things, which he felt to be good 
in his youth, Marcus Aurelius held fast. 
‘As a young man he believed in the power 
of man to select and achieve that which 
is really good. That conviction he served 
loyally in his own living throughout his 


life. 
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What was the result? <A faith which 
gave him serenity through all the difti- 
culties of imperial responsibility, through 
many personal troubles, and the public 
rumors of his wife’s unfaithfulness. 
From the strenuous activities of his mili- 
tary campaigns, Marcus Aurelius was able 
to turn, whenever he had the time, to the 
consideration of his philosophy and the 
writing of his meditations. And his faith 
had power in the world. His reign was 
a time of prosperity and security. By his 
faith he was able to face with power a 
world, which, a few years later, under 
one without that faith and loyalty, speedily 
fell into chaos and disaster. 

I believe that the Stoic emperor has 
much to teach us. He tells us not to 
be too much disturbed by the skepticism 
of the world about us. He tells us not to 
be afraid of that world—and not to seek 
the foundation of our faith in that world. 
He tells us to value the importance of our 
own inner judgments of worth, and, by 
loyalty to that inner spirit, build our 
faith. ‘What then do I care for more 
than this, that my present action, whatso- 
ever it be, may be the proper action of 
one that is reasonable; whose end is the 
common good; who in all things is ruled 
and governed by the same law of right 
and reason, by which God himself is.” 


(Continued on page 451) 
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AN ILLUSTRATED EIGHT-PAGE 
RECORD OF IMPRESSIONS 


Prepared for The Christian Register by Dr. John H. Lathrop and Dr. Curtis W. 
Reese, delegates of the American Unitarian Association to the recent centenary 


celebration of the Brahmo Samaj. 


The General Situation in India 


CURTIS W. REESE 


N the latter part of the fifteenth century, a man by the name 

of Columbus set sail in an effort to find a short cut to India. 
It will be remembered that he stopped short of his goal. The 
Americans have followed the example of their illustrious dis- 
coverer and have not yet reached India. This is true both 
culturally and commercially. We have never understood or 
appreciated India’s spiritual aspirations and we have practi- 
cally no business relations with her. This is unfortunate for 
both America and India. 


My fundamental thesis is that India should be free, and my 
purpose is to create American opinion favorable to this freedom. 
I want to show directly and by inference that India has the 
same right to freedom as do other countries, whether she uses 
it wisely or not, but that in fact she is as competent to ad- 
minister her destinies as are the Western nations to administer 
theirs, and that such freedom and governmental autonomy are 
requisite te her social and economical development. 


Peninsular Subcontinent 


Geographically, India is what is called a subcontinent—a 
huge triangular peninsula, half the size of the United States, 
fully as large as all Hurope excepting Russia. On the north, 
India is divided from the main continent of Asia by a towering 
mountain range which culminates in the Himalayas, where Mt. 
Eyerest lifts her peak 29,141 feet above the level of the sea and 
where the snowfields feed the great rivers of both India and 
China. On the east is the Bay of Bengal, on the south the 
Indian Ocean, and on the west the Arabian Sea. It is only 
about two thousand miles from the everlasting snow of the 
Himalayas to the everlasting summer of Cape Comorin, which 
marks the southernmost point of India. The distance from the 
east to the west is about eighteen hundred miles, or nearly as 
great as that from Chicago to San Francisco. 

Internally, India has three fairly well marked chief regions. 
On the Indian side of the Himalayas in an Alpine region larger 
and more populous than Switzerland, including’ the vale of 
Kashmir. South of the Himalayan region are the river plains 
of the Ganges and the Indus and their tributaries. In this 
region lives over half the total population of the country, and 
it is said that four-fifths of the wealth of India is found here. 
This means that the northern plains contain about 160,000,000 
people. In some sections of this district there are nine hundred 
people to the square mile. Marking the third great division is 
the Deccan, a great plateau sixteen hundred to three thousand 
feet above the level of the sea and constituting the southern 
portion of the peninsula. Here are great and fertile. valleys 
and valuable forests and minerals. 

The climate of India varies greatly, due, of course, to the 


stretch of the land from the top of the world to the level of. 


the sea. There are extreme cold and extreme heat. From 
March to June there is great heat in some sections. This is 
followed by the rainy season, which continues till October. 


Then come December, January, and February, the golden 
months for tourists, when the days and nights are the equal of 
the favorite seasons in other countries. 

In general, it may be said that the scenery, the soil, and the 
resources of India equal those of most similar areas throughout 
the world. Obviously, India’s natural situation lends itself to 
freedom. Her natural situation explains why Britain is there. 
Britain heard stories of India as a magic land where yalleys 
teamed with millions of people, where princes rolled in wealth, 
and where vast riches were to be had. The East India Com- 
pany was formed for purposes of trade. Later Clive said that 
the subjugation of India would make her captor the richest 
nation in the world. So nearly one-fifth of the population of 
the world, possessing one of the earliest and most advanced of 
civilizations, were marched into a servitude not less real than 
the chattel slavery that existed in our Southern States prior to 
1860; for slavery is no less real because the master is a nation, 
not a person, and the slave a people, not an individual. 

Racially, not much is known of the origin of the first in- 
habitants. Long before Athens and Rome were born and before 
our European forefathers had emerged from savagery, Aryan 
peoples from Persia and Central Asia swept through the Khyber 
Pass down upon the aborigines of Northern India, ‘conquered 
them, and established a new civilization. The majority of the 
Indians to-day belong to the Idno-Aryan race which resulted 
from this intermixture. This civilization is the second oldest 
in the world. China is older. In Central and Southern India 
there are hosts of dark-brown Dravidians, the survivors of the 
original inhabitants. In the northern borderland, the Mon- 
golian type predominates, although in the far Northwest there 
are tribes like the Pathans that show Semitic characteristics. 
These, and no doubt other strains, have mingled throughout 
the land and have produced groups speaking 220 vernacular 
languages. 


Golden Age of Hinduism 


The chief language groups among the Indo-Aryan are Hindi, 
spoken by 80,000,000 people; Bengali, by 50,000,000; Marathi, 
by 20,000,000; and Panjubi by 15,000,000. Among the Dravi- 
dians, Tamil is spoken by 18,000,000 and Telugu by 23,000,000. 
Hindi is still regarded as the literary language, but English is 
rapidly becoming the language for all purposes. 

Caucasians of the Western world are derived from the same 
Aryan stock as are the majority of the Indians. In point of 
racial value, the Indians are the equal of any other race. 

The coming of the Aryans marked the beginning of the Hindu 
civilization. The Aryans at first lighted the sacrificial fire upon 
their own hearthstones and only gradually merged this fireside 
religion with the institutional religion of the Dravidians, and 
till this day the essential idea in Hinduism is dharma, which 
is the doctrine of the identity of religion with social processes. 
In this dim past, prior to Alexander’s conquest in 321 B.c., rose 
powerful independent tribes and kingdoms. Conquerers came 
and went, kingdoms rose and fell, until in the fourth and fifth 
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centuries, A.pD., came the Golden Age of Hinduism under the 
Gupta kings. In Northern India rose states under the Rajput 
clans, but the leaders were unable to agree among themselves 
and so fell with the rest of India before the marching hosts of 
Islam. For five hundred years the Turks, the Afghans, and the 
Mongols fought for control of India, until the founding of the 
Mogul Empire in 1526. Then for 180 years the Moguls ruled 
fiercely and lived lavishly. But the turbulent patriots of the 
Deccan tableland, the Mahrattas, fought desperately for free- 
dom and for a while it looked as if Hinduism would again pre- 
vail, had not a new Persian army swept through Khyber Pass 
in 1761. Meanwhile, in 1600 the East India Company was 
formed, and for 150 years it penetrated the country in devious 
ways. Then for another one hundred years the company was 
a curious combination of trade and polities, gradually extend- 
ing its political rule in India, subject only to the most general 
orders issued from the British Government, and primarily in- 
terested in company dividends and private graft. But in 1858 
the Government of India was transferred to the British Crown, 
and in 1887 Queen Victoria became the Empress of India. 


A New Creation, A New Zion 


Defenders of British rule in India make much of the con- 
quests and wars of the pre-British period and insist that there 
would now be no peace in India but for the British control of 
the country. It is easy to think of the pre-British native con- 
flicts, forgetful that a period is being covered during which, in 
other parts of the world, kingdoms and empires rose and fell 
in welters of blood, and that nowhere has there been more 


slaughter than in Christian Europe. We do not forget the War 
of the Roses and our own Civil War. India is not a single 
nation like England, or France, or Germany, but a continent like 
Kurope. Many of India’s ancient troubles were as wide in 
significance as the great wars of Europe. 

But suppose India free should plunge into internecine strife. 
Even then, who could doubt the superior status of fighting 
freemen to that of poverty-stricken slaves? J. M. Sen-Gupta, 
chairman of the reception committee of the 1928 session of the 
India National Congress in Caleutta, said in his address of 
welcome: ‘It would be far better if the country plunges again 
into war, if disorder takes the place of this soul-killing Paw 
Britannica ; the life that would emerge out of chaos would bring 
a new order. A new creation and a new Zion would be built 
on the ashes of our burnt houses and broken bones.” No 
imaginable internal strife could be as devastating to the per- 
sonality of the people of India as is the present condition of 
servitude. 

Of the social practices in India, the most obvious are those 
of caste, the position of woman, disposal of the dead, and the 
sacred position of the cow. 

I have already pointed out the fact that dharma is the 
identification of religion with social processes. Dharma fune- 
tions on the basis of caste, and the rights and ceremonies and 
their emotional concomitants are strictly regimented. It is even 
claimed by some that caste is the social counterpart of the 
eternal order of things. Anyway, caste is at once the most 
powerful thing in Hindu life and the greatest hindrance to any 
kind of nationalistic progress. 
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Caste is not what it is sometimes thought to be, namely a 
division of the people into four great groups—priests, warriors, 
tradesmen and tillers of the soil, and the servant class. There 
are about three thousand castes. Even the outcastes are them- 
selves subdivided into outcaste castes. Originating on a color 
basis, caste has long since grown away from so simple a begin- 
ning, and has divided and subdivided along functional and 
other lines. Even groups that originated in opposition to caste 
have themselves become castes. The Brahmans were shrewd 
enough to make themselves secure at the top of the system. 
Originally the Brahmans were the priestly class, but now they 
engage in other pursuits, including begging. They enjoy all 
sorts of special privileges and immunities and naturally will 
oppose bitterly any effort to restrict what they regard as their 
inherent rights. 

Worse yet, outside the caste system are the fifty or sixty 
million untouchables whose very shadow is regarded in some 
parts of the country as pollution. One of the most significant 
features of Ghandi’s work is his plea for the removal of un- 
touchability. He has not been especially clear in his attitude 
toward the caste system as such. It should be remembered, 
however, that the essential elements of caste, namely ‘color 
prejudice,” ‘racial bigotry,” and “class consciousness,” are quite 
at home in the Western world. 


Veneration of the Cow 


The position of woman in India is a point of severe attack on 
the Indian social life. It is claimed by some that the ancient 
status of woman in India was superior to that of woman in the 
modern Western world until quite recently. Lajput Rai, in his 
book, “Unhappy India,” maintains that in India’s Vedic age the 
position of woman was an exalted one and that her position as 
wife was not one of subservience; that in the epic age the 
position of woman remained high, save for a tendency on the 
part of some of the higher class to seclude their wives; and 
that the present position of woman resulted from a gradual 
decline from an original high status, whereas in the West the 
present position of woman-has resulted from an improvement 
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which began with a somewhat lower status. In the period 
during which the West has been improving the status of woman. 
India has been in a state of servitude which is not conducive 
to social progress. I stress this point. It is hardly fair to put 
a people in a position where improvement is practically impos- 
sible and then condemn them for not making progress. 

Too much could hardly be said in condemnation of the prac- 
tice of early marriage, but a strong movement for reform in 
this matter is well under way and it is led by native reformers 
and supported by the liberal journals of the land. The general 
(I do not say universal), practice is to regard early marriage 
as the equivalent of betrothal in the West and not to be con- 
summated till a later age, the bride meanwhile remaining with 
her parents. 

Another Hindu practice is the disposal of the dead. The 
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burning ghats are points of major interest to the tourists. 
While the present crude manner of burning bodies in the open 
is rather revolting to persons unaccustomed to such rites, cer- 
tainly the practice of cremation is itself fundamentally sound 
and sanitary. A more modern, less public, and somewhat more 
rapid mode of cremation will no doubt be developed if and when 
India’s economic situation improves. Improvement in even the 
most inexpensive matters is difficult for a country where the 
average daily income probably does not exceed ten cents and 
where millions live on only a bowl of rice per person a day. 
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Perhaps the most remarkable social practice is that of venera- 
tion for the cow. I for one cannot comprehend any ground to 
support this religious custom, despite the theory that the doc- 
trine grew up to save India from being left without agricultural 
animals. Bullocks are used in India much as we use horses. 
Whatever may have been the reason for this doctrine, Indian 
reformers, including Ghandi, will do well to give more atten- 
tion to its eradication. It is not a part of the ancient culture, 
but has grown up within the last two thousand years. 

A realistie catalogue of the social doings of any country, 
East or West, I suggest, would make reading not altogether 
suitable to go through the mails, and if, let us say, the last 
hundred years were included in the scope of the catalogue, then 
it would be a distinct service to human sensitivity to leaving 
the catalogue in an unfinished state. India’s need for social 
reform is argument for her freedom, for freedom is prerequisite 
to all worth-while ends. 


Native States Play at Self-Government 


There are two possible governmental theories covering the 
British dominance of India. One is the old-fashioned liberal 
doctrine of trusteeship, to the effect that Britain holds India 
primarily for India’s good and is tutoring her in the direction 
of independence. Many a good old liberal in England has felt 
righteous, even pious, over this doctrine of trusteeship. But 
the difficulty is that this doctrine is used chiefly to make good 
people feel comfortable. The second theory actually does the 
business. The principle of the second theory is that Britain 
holds India by force for Britain’s good. 

There can be but little doubt that this is the theory actually 
functioning. India’s good would have required the development 
of her mercantile marine; but, in fact, vessels employing Indian 
sailors were forbidden entry into Britain’s ports, and so the 
Indian mercantile marine was gradually put out of business. 
India’s good would have required the development of her in- 
dustry ; but in fact excise in India and high duties—even prohibi- 
tion of Indian goods into England—were in force, while English- 
made goods flowed practically duty-free into the ports of India. 
So industrial workers were driven back to the already crowded 
soil. India’s good would have required that her sons develop 
business ability ; but, in fact, her sons were forbidden to engage 
in foreign and, for a while, even in inter-provincial trade. So 
the Indians became clerks instead of free merchants. India’s 
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good would have required that her educational system be im- 
proved ; but in fact it has been allowed to deteriorate. In Bengal 
alone the number of village schools has declined under British 
rule from 80,000 to 40,000. In these and a thousand other ways 
has the rule of Britain in India demonstrated that the rule is 
for Britain’s, not India’s, good. 

Politically India is now divided into British India and the 
native states. British India comprises about two-thirds of the 
territory and three-fifths of the population, while the native 
states comprise one-third of the territory and two-fifths of the 
population. 

The administration in India heads up in London in a GCepart- 
ment known as the Secretary of State for India. The direct 
ndministration in India is by an officer whois appointed by the 
British Government. Since 1919 there has been a general as- 
sembly in India supposing the shadow, but not the substance, 
of power. 

The native states are allowed to play at self-government, so 
long as they are harmless to British interests. There are some 
700 native states, but only twenty or thirty are of any con- 
sequence. Hyderabad in Central India is regarded as the 
premier native state, and is certainly the most lavishly Oriental 
in royal accouterments.. But Mysore, in the South, is said 
to be the best native government, its prince being a man of 
parts. <A sidelight on the ability of Hindus and Mohammedans 
to get along together is the fact that the Nizam of Hyderabad 
is a Mohammedan, while most of his subjects are Hindus; and 
the Maharajah of Kashmir is a Hindu, while most of his sub- 
jects are Mohammedans. The national states are advised by 
i British officer called a “resident” and are strictly limited in 
their doings. For instance, my permit, as with those of all 
foreigners, to visit the palace of the Maharajah of Rajputana 
had to be secured not from the Maharajah, as one would expect, 
but from the British resident. When a prince dies without an 
heir or when misconduct is notoriously great, the native 
state is annexed to British India. A sort of chamber of princes 
has been formed for the purpose of correlating the native states 
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with the distinctly British territory. But most of the larger 
princes do not participate in its councils, due chiefly to thetr 
unwillingness to sit as equals with lesser princes. 

There is difference of testimony and opinion as to the com- 
petency of the government of the native states in comparison 
with British India. Manifestly it would be unfair to compare 
the results of a ruler who is strictly limited by the paramount 
power to those of the paramount power itself. Nevertheless, it 
may be said that some of the native states, notably Mysore, are 
administered as well if not better than British India. In the 
native State of Rajputana there seemed to me to be more of the 
buoyancy of life than I saw elsewhere. In this state there has 
long been in existence a form of government whereby the heads 
of retiring departments form a governing council, a sort of 
“elder statesmen” idea. 


The Horrible Day of Amrikar 


It was contemplated in the 1919 reforms that within ten years 
a special commission should advise the British Government 
what additional reforms in the direction of self-government 
should be inaugurated. The present Simon Commission is the 
result. But, the 1919 reforms came too late for psychological 
effect, and in the interim new aspirations and new leaders have 
come upon the scene and with them at once tragedy and hope. 
The name of Ghandi has become a household word and the 
spinning wheel the symbol of freedom. So when the Simon 
Commission, made up of seven Englishmen, appeared in India, 
it was met with opposition, boycott, and riots. The Indian 
National Congress and other Indian organizations are now 
demanding that dominion status be granted immediately. Such 
status, if granted immediately and graciously, might satisfy 
the more moderate old-school Indian reformers and for a while 
stay the rising tide of complete independence. But in my judg- 
ment no reform, not even dominion status, can long stay the 
rising tide of revolution. 

That India is on the verge of revolution must be evident to 
any careful observer of the present Indian state of mind. 
Among the causes of discontent are, first, the war-time ideals, 
as proclaimed by Woodrow Wilson in his famous Fourteen 
Points and other utterances, and the failure of the British 
Government to make good those ideals in so far as they seemed 
applicable to India, especially the doctrine of “self-determina- 
tion.” The Indians supported the Allies with both men and 
money. Even Ghandi, somewhat inconsistently, it seems to me, 
urged those who believed in war to enlist in the service. For 
some unknown reason the Indians thought that war-time loyalty 
would bring peace-time liberty. But with the coming of peace 
came also disillusionment. 

Britain met the Indian hope of freedom with the Rowlatt 
bills, which provided in certain instances for the suppression 
of such basic civil liberties as freedom of speech, press, and 
person. National days of mourning followed, and the whole 
country was stirred to the depths. While Ghandi, now com- 
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pletely disillusioned, called for a non-violent boycott of the 
Rowlatt bills, violent disturbances broke out in various parts 
of the country. Crowds which refused to disperse were fired 
upon by the military. In Amritsar, two days of total suspension 
of work were observed—one on March 13 and the other on 
April 6, 1919. On April 9, two leading nationalists were 
ordered from the city. The people protested and were fired 
upon by the police, and a number were killed. A bad situation 
resulted, in which a number of English lives were lost. With 
the help of the Indians themselves, order was restored.  Gen- 
eral Dyer then appeared upon the scene and ordered that no 
public assembly should take place. On April 13, at ten o’clock 
in the morning, General Dyer was told that at about 4.30 o’clock 
a mass meeting was to be held. He made no effort to prevent 
the meeting. At four o’clock he was told that the meeting was 
then being held. Immediately he took fifty soldiers armed with 
rifles, and two armored cars, and marched to the meeting place. 
The armored cars were left outside one of the narrow ap- 
proaches. The General and his soldiers entered the enclosure 
and found a peaceful, unarmed crowd of some 10,000 persons 
listening to a public address. Without ordering the throng to 
disperse, he started firing within thirty seconds after his ar- 
rival and continued firing into the heart of the crowd for ten 
minutes, until the last bit of ammunition was exhausted. Panic 
prevailed. Men and women trampled upon each other and cried 
in agony. On the ground lay twelve hundred wounded and 
three hundred and seventy-seven dead. General Dyer thought 
that there could be “no question of undue severity,” for he was 
providing a moral effect upon the entire district. The British 
House of Commons approved the Secretary of State’s censure of 
the General, but the House of Lords passed a motion condoning 
his action. 


Humiliation the Order of the Day 


Following the Amritsar massacre, the administration of 
martial law in the Punjab wrote one of the blackest chapters 
in human history. Men and women were flogged publicly. 
Students were compelled to walk sixteen miles a day for roll 
eall. Children from five to seven years of age were compelled 
to attend parades and salute the flag of the oppressor. Planes, 
Lewis guns, and other implements of scientific warfare were 
used against unarmed citizens. Thus was the war-time hope 
of liberty crushed to the ground. 

But more fundamental even than the Amritsar discontent is 
the general attitude of the representatives of the foreign gov- 
ernment toward the natives. Humiliation seems to be the order 
of the day. With rare exceptions, the oppressors lose no op- 
portunity to impress upon the Indians their abject position. 
An Indian guest of my party was not allowed to eat in one of 
the chief hotels of Calcutta because he wore the dress of his 
native land. For every pain suffered by the bodies of the 
Indians, their souls have suffered treble. Words are utterly 
inadequate to describe the spiritual depression of the Indian. 
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Another cause of unrest is the native love of liberty. The 
Indians want their freedom just as badly as the English and 
Americans want theirs. They want to own their own land, 
work out their own problems, and achieve their own destiny. 

These causes of discontent are operating with precision, and 
in my judgment Britain will not be able permanently to hold 
India even as a dominion. Dominion status has been so long 
withheld that the more conservative Indians are now threaten- 
ing to join the ranks of the advocates of complete freedom. 
Increasingly the Hindus and Mohammedans are uniting their 
forces for freedom. I saw them marching arm in arm into 
rioting districts singing “Long live Hindu-Western unity!” 
Young men are coming from the schools and bringing with them 
vision and skill and determination. If great situations produce 
great leaders, then we may expect soon to see a dark-skinned 
Garibaldi appear on the Indian scene, and with him will come 
radical revolution. I predict his early appearance, and I shall 
hail him with glad hosannas. 

I do not see how the American attitude toward. India’s aspira- 
tion for freedom could be other than actively sympathetic. We 
have the “feel” for liberty. We ourselves were once in some- 
what the position the Indians now are. We have immortalized 
Lafayette and shall never forget the French for the aid we re- 
ceived in our struggle for liberty. Having become free our- 
selves, we developed a strong belief in our special mission to 
free the world. With the coming of great prosperity came a 
measure of forgetfulness; but the times are now ripe for a 
rebirth of American idealism. We should make our voices 
heard mightily in the councils of the nations; and it should 
be a voice ringing loud and clear against oppression anywhere 
and for liberty everywhere! 


[For the illustrations THe Reotster is indebted to Dr. 
Lathrop, who made the photographs from which all of the 
half-tones were produced, except the large group picture of 
the Brahmo Samaj of Alleppey, which was made by an Indian 
photographer.) 
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The Religions of India To-day 


JOHN HOWLAND LATHROP 


HB literature on the religions of India, both in their ancient 

and modern phases, is extensive, and much of it is of a very 
high order. I have preferred, however, not to draw upon this in 
what follows, but upon experiences and impressions during my 
recent visit. 

The greatest benefit to the Indians which has resulted from 
British rule has been the stimulation of the Indian mind. Con- 
tact with Western culture has aroused the Indian socially, 
politically, and religiously—a fact of which England is at the 
present moment poignantly aware. The effect of this awakening 
upon the various religions and the many sects of India is 
evident even to a casual observer. 


Decay at Heart of Hinduism 


Of the 320,000,000 in India, 220,000,000 are Hindu, 70,000,000 
Mohammedan, 1,248,000 Jains, 3,000,000 Sikhs, 100,000 Parsees, 
and 5,000,000 Christians. All of these bodies are divided into 
numbers of sects. The sects of Hinduism range from the 
orthodox Vishnutes and the Shivaites, to the liberal, modernist 
Brahmo Samaj. A comparison, with many points of resem- 
blance, might be made between the sects within Hinduism, and 
the divisions of Christianity from Catholic to Unitarian. The 
more liberal movements in Hinduism can be directly traced to 
the influence of Western ideas and especially Christianity. 
Christian institutions such as the Y. M. C. A., Missions, etce., 
and Christian habits, such as congregational services, have been 
adapted to the use of those who loyally maintain their Hindu 
tradition. Jesus and his ethical teachings are known to liberal 
Hindus and have acted in a measure as a criticism of the teach- 
ings and ethics of Hinduism. Such influences in the making 
of the Hindu modern world have been augmented by the ad- 
vance of Western scientific thought, so that there is a ferment 
in Hinduism not unlike the ferment in the religious life of 
the West. 

There are evidences of decay at the heart of orthodox Hindu- 
ism. I happened on a Hindu festival before reaching India. 
There is a large colony of Southern Indians in Penang, who 
maintain their Hindu customs and the worship of the popular 
god of Southern India, Subrahmanya. Thousands streamed 
down the roads to the temple. One devotee, clad only in a loin 
cloth, and dragging a holy car, had his body pierced with the 
ends of needles several feet long. These needles had been in- 
serted during his religious ecstasy the night before, and, I was 
told, without pain or bleeding. After I had worked my way 
through the crowd to the shrine, and before the curtain had 
been drawn back from the image, I fell into conversation with 
a young priest. Among other things, I asked how it was that I 
had seen Hindus with Shiva marks on their foreheads worship- 
ing at a Chinese Buddhist shrine. The young man’s reply was: 
“Hindus can worship at any shrine; for, after all, is not God 
one?” This rationalization of idolatry into monotheism indi- 
cates that many intelligent Hindus can maintain their ancient 
religion only by reinterpretation when the impact of modern 
thought has made itself felt. 

At Benares, I stood in the crowd outside the Golden Temple 
wondering at the dirty, sordid place. The floor was covered 
with the holy water that had been poured upon the lingam, 
and through this a stream of devotees, including cows, tramped. 
I was touched on the shoulder, and, as I turned, an interesting- 
looking Hindu addressed me. ‘You are an American, are you 
not?” After my reply, he continued: “I want to say that this 
is not what it must seem to you. To those who understand it, 
it has a deep significance.” Such a remark from one who only 
a few decades ago would have gone through his devotions with- 
out self-consciousness was again an indication of the fading of 
the reality of the old faith. I came to Benares, sympathetically 
prepared by that most penetrating of books, James B. Pratt’s 
“India and Its Faith.” But I found myself in the center of 
what seemed to me a mass of ruins from which the life had 
fled. I was not on the river at the most popular time for deyo- 
tions, and, therefore, the scrubbing and beating of clothes failed 
to interpret the holy nature of Mother Ganges, as I had ex- 
pected, The holy men upon the steps begging, with their bowls, 
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The central, nearly unclad, figure is a devotee, his body pierced with 
needles 


impressed me as the lazy rather than the devout. Some of the 
temples suffered from neglect or decay, and I wondered if 
modern thought were not preparing a new day for religion in 
India. 

In the South, I picked up a newspaper to read of great meet- 
ings of the Brahmins for the purpose of organization, in order 
that they might better protect their privileges and stem the 
tide of disruptive forces. Certain members of the Brahmo 
Samaj made comments that sounded strangely like the com- 
ments of certain Unitarians in America. “Liberalism has so 
infected the ranks of orthodoxy that perhaps our job is done.” 
Such comment, however, could be heard only in the North of 
India, where, in all ages, the influence of the invader has been 
most strongly felt and where to-day the contact with the West 
is most real. Here, caste has relaxed its hold; the disabilities 
of the outeaste are less severe; and here, even the social mani- 
festations of the religious tradition have also weakened. 

In the South of India, the Hindu liberal knows that his job 
is not done. Instead of its being native, liberal Hinduism in 
all its varieties is a missionary enterprise, and those who repre- 
sent it are a very small minority, struggling against a weight 
of traditions and conventions that enslave the majority. Is 
caste rigid in the South? Our train drew into a railroad sta- 
tion. A Mohammedan went to the refreshment counter to get 
a cup of coffee. When he had drunk it and replaced the cup 
on the counter, Mr. Subbu Krishna said, “Watch that cup!” 
His keen eye had detected the Brahman thread across the bare 
chest of the native behind the counter. I watched the cup. 
Customer after customer approached the counter, the cup re- 
mained in the place where the Mohammedan had placed it. 
After about fifteen minutes the boy who had been peddling the 
coffee to the train slipped back into the café, picked up the cup, 
washed it, and then handed it to the waiter, who not until then 
would have been permitted to touch it. This humorous illus- 
tration might be enforced by more painful illustrations of the 
disabilities under which the outcastes suffer, such as the prohi- 
bition of the use of the roads, the drawing of water from 
the village well, or the sending of outcaste children to the 
schools, ete, 

The greater part of my time in India was spent in the South, 
and I, therefore, know somewhat better the brave and self- 
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sacrificing struggle in which the modern-minded, there, are en- 
gaged. Even the Christianity that is presented to the South is 
largely of the very Fundamentalist and Adventist sort, repre- 
sentative of the Basel Mission or the Roman Catholic Church. 

Perhaps it will aid in the appreciation of such a liberal move- 
ment as the Brahmo Samaj if I give two glimpses into ortho- 
doxy in operation. 

An orthodox Hindu festival was in progress while we were in 
Mangalore. Some ten thousand persons had come from the 
surrounding country. The first two days were devoted to wor- 
ship at the shrine. Two great carved wooden cars were outside 
the temple—a larger and a smaller one—and at midnight, each 
night, the image was taken, the first night in the one and the 
second in the other, for a ride through the city. The last day 
of the festival was a frolic, the chief entertainment being the 
squirting of red ink on the garments of all who ventured out. 
Many were literally red from head to foot, garments, bald 
heads, bare bodies. Needless to say, such clothes as were worn 
were old clothes put on for the occasion. Curiosity led me to 
drive into the crowd and good-natured courtesy was displayed 
by a group who immediately gathered around the automobile 
and walked along beside it to protect “the foreigner’ from 
assault with the ink. 


The Splendid Temple of Madura 


Let me describe one of the largest and most splendid of 
Hindu temples—the temple in Madura. The great, towering, 
sculptured gates, the many massive halls, the courtyards, the 
large temple pool with its cloistered enclosure, and the infinity 
of carvings and stone figures—all combine to impress and 
overawe, somewhat as do Huropean cathedrals. Could we have 
seen it at night under artificial illumination, we doubtless 
would have been deeply impressed; but, in the daylight, dust 
and dirt, and the black, grimy appearance of the images, over 
which oil is so frequently poured as a libation, rob the place 
of its impressiveness. Bakshish, too, degrades it. There are 
temple elephants led through the halls, but the boys expect 
coins for a look at them. Camels are brought up in front of 
the altar you are looking at, and the leader’s hand is extended 
for a gift. The gate-keeper at each hall expects his fee, and 
you are planning to pay the priest who met you at the entrance 
and has been guiding you through the labyrinth. 

Perhaps the most disturbing impression is your entrance into 
the first great hall, through which you gaze toward the Holy 
of Holies. This hall is one of the principal sources of temple 
income, and on every side are bazaars selling, not offerings for 
the temple, but everything that you might buy in a hundred 
Woolworth stores. One of the weirdest experiences was to 
have our attention called to one quarter of the temple by a 
very Oriental-sounding drum and fife corps, whereupon there 
appeared three or four men and a couple of boys, carrying, at 
a jaunty angle, great fringed parasols. They marched at a 
rapid pace up to a lingam that was in an enclosure at our side, 
and dashed it with water. When this was over, the great 
colored parasols were tossed into a corner and the job, whatever 
it was, was done. Our guide explained that the priests must 
anoint the lingam every morning with holy water. When we 
approached the holy place on the side of the temple devoted to 
Shiva, we found it empty. On asking if we might see the Shiva 
image, we were informed that every day at that time the image 
is taken away and laid down that the god may sleep. Such is 
the universal human psychology which unites the child-minded 
adults with the doll-playing children everywhere. 

To a Westerner, the outstanding difference between the image 
worship of Hinduism and the image-worshiping branches of 
our own Christianity is that, in India, one sees a devout soul 
prostrate and praying before a hideous animal figure or an ugly 
and eyen terrifying manlike figure, while, in the West, however 
crude the sculpture, the representation is always of some gentle, 
appealing, ennobling, or manly quality expressive of the char- 
acter of the saint. One picture in the Madura temple I shall 
always remember. Out on the stone steps leading down to the 
temple tank, away from all images, knelt an apparently young 
man of very dark color, clad only in a loin cloth, after the 
fashion of the peasants. He was preparing to go into the water 
that was to wash away his sins. In the pool were already a 
number of others less appealing because of their gross appear- 
ance or perfunctory manners. There he knelt, with his eyes 
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closed and lips rapidly moving, his hands often pressed to- 
gether in front, often extended above his head, and then brought 
down upon his head and parted. Now and then he would per- 
form some ritual, I know not what, with a small quantity of 
offerings, such as rice, and a little metal box, which he had 
laid on the step in front of him. Sightseers passed by under 
the arcade, guides explained the sights in loud tones, but noth- 
ing distracted him! With a concentration that was remark- 
able, he continued his long devotion—not a Brahman priest, 
not a Sanyasi, but a simple layman! In this single figure was 
the sordid worldiness of the temple redeemed to its original 
purpose, at least for the time of my visit there. 

In one instance, the worship of the great goddess Kali, blood 
sacrifice still continues in orthodox Hinduism. Many liberal 
Hindus have never been near a Kali temple and shudder at the 
thought of blood sacrifice, as would a Westerner. Originally, 
we are told, Kali demanded the sacrifice of human beings, but 
when sufficient pressure had been brought upon the priests of 
this cult, a message was received from the goddess that she 
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would be satisfied with goats’ blood. I shall never forget the 
sight which I witnessed. The bleating goat was dragged to 
the sanctuary before the image of Kali; there it was anointed, 
and, with prayers, was dedicated to the goddess. It was then 
led to the stake at the foot of the sanctuary steps and tied, to 
receive the blow at the back of the neck from the executioner’s 
sword. A blind beggar, standing by, felt his way along the 
wall to touch the animal, as if perhaps he thought the sin 
which had produced the karma of blindness might be trans- 
ferred to this creature about to be offered to the goddess—at 
least the scapegoat idea was suggested by the act. Among 
Mohammedans in India, as well, conformity to the Old Testa- 
ment is responsible for the yearly sacrifice of a cow, which 
tends to arouse the antagonism of the Hindu, to whom the cow 
is a sacred animal. 

From this atmosphere it is a welcome change to pass to the 
fellowship of the Brahmo Samaj, a frankly modern and highly 
ethical movement of great spiritual and social significance. 
There are not many cities of considerable size in India. In 
most of the important ones, the Brahmo mandir is to be found, 
where a group of the enlightened public servants of the com- 
munity gather for their worship. It is astonishing how potent 
the influence of the body, numerically so small, has been 
throughout this past century and is to-day. Mahatma Gandhi 
said, early in the centenary celebrations which began last 
August, that most of the social progress of India during the 
last century could be attributed to the Brahmo Samaj. Writers 
like Farquhar, Pratt, and others, give first place and highest 
praise to this movement. More distinctly than in any other 
movement, the religious customs of the West have been adopted. 
The mandir is the church for congregational worship, a social 
act of which orthodox Hinduism knows nothing. The mandirs 
are of the rigidly puritanical sort, in reaction against the 
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bewilderingly carved temples of idol worship. The interior ofa 
mandir has neither image, figured window, nor painting upon 
the white walls. Verses of religious or ethical import are 
sometimes hung about the prayer hall, and the symbolic name 
of God—‘*Om”—is usually inscribed at one end. Architectur- 
ally, a mandir of the North suggests, somewhat, a New Eng- 
land meeting-house, and a mandir of the South, a California 
bungalow. 

The worship resembles, in part, the old New England custom 
of scripture, hymn, prayer, and sermon, and also, in part, the 
worship of the Friends, in that silence for meditation is not 
strange to these people. Only in a few instances is there a 
full-time, paid minister. The Samaj is in the hands of the 
local lay members, but it has an occasional visit from the Mis- 
sionary or traveling superintendent of the district. 

While owning allegiance to the great Hindu tradition back 
of them, the Brahmo movement essays a universal religion. 


GANDHI COLLEGE FOR NON-COGPERATORS NEAR AHMEDABAD 


The book of worship generally used contains passages from 
Hindu, Buddhist, Mohammedan, Jewish, and Christian scrip- 
tures for reading. A psalter from the Hebrew scriptures is 
included. The hymns are adaptations of traditional Hindu 
sacred songs or hymns taken from Western, Unitarian and 
other sources, set to chant-like tunes with the strange and 
fascinating Indian intervals. Devindranath Tagore, in hours 
of inspiration, and largely from the memory of his vast re- 
searches in the field cf the sacred literature of India, compiled 
the book of readings from the Vedic literature. The Brahmo 
movement has renounced the doctrine of supernatural inspira- 
tion of the Vedas, and is, therefore, as free to draw from the 
inspiring literatures of the world as the most modern radical 
religious movements of the West. 

Tradition has so firmly established in India certain rites for 
the home and for significant moments in life, including anni- 
versaries of the deaths of relatives, that the Brahmos have 
continued the customs, with beautiful services of their own 
invention. 

The success of the movement in India is an occasion for re- 
mark, since so much that is done similar to the conduct of the 
Protestant Christian Church is wholly foreign to the habits of 
India. The weekly gathering for congregational worship, social 
gathering of the congregation for fellowship, participation by 
the laity in services of worship, and a paid ministry, even to 
the simple extent that it exists, are all innovations on a soil 
where custom gives them no support. 

From the mandir goes forth an inspiration which has created 
men and women of highest and most devoted public service, and 
the leavening effect upon the communities in which these groups 
exist is out of all proportion to their meagre numbers. We 
are told of the social opprobrium from which the Brahmos 
suffer, and it is doubtless true that to-day the very orthodox 
regard them as disrupters of Hindu society and enemies of 
Hindu religion. I was struck, however, by the tolerance, re- 
spect, and honor on the part of the members of other semi- 
liberal sects toward the Brahmos. Men of various denomina- 
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tions attended our meetings wherever they were held and spoke 
most cordially to the speaker afterward. A nominally orthodox 
rajah presided on one occasion, and I shall never forget the 
meeting under the auspices of the Samaj, and so announced, in 
the Hindu College at Tinnevelly, where the principal of the 
college presided and a distinguished-looking Hindu, with the 
conspicuous marks of a worshiper of Shiva on his forehead, 
read a poem in honor of the visiting delegation. Perhaps this 
increasing tolerance is due in some measure to the pacific effort 
of the Brahmos in a world of conflicting religions. Under their 
auspices, parliaments of religion have been held from time to 
time, where representatives of the various religions were offered 
a free opportunity to set forth the best of their faith. Such 
parliaments were a feature of our meetings in the various 
communities which we visited, and, pre-eminently, the great 
parliament which was held in Calcutta, attended by over two 
thousand people, as the main feature of the centenary celebra- 
tion there. 


Differences from Unitarianism? None 


The story of the experiences of the American delegation to 
the centenary of the Brahmo Samaj has been told in the columns 
of THE CHRISTIAN ReGISTER. I need, therefore, say nothing 
further of the noble type of men and women associated with 
this movement, their intelligence, kindliness, high ethical 
quality, and splendid service to their fellow Indians. Several 
times the question was put to me, “What difference do you see 
between our views and those of the Unitarians?” I was happy 
to reply, “None.” I bring back with me from India a vivid 
realization of the fact that intelligent, educated, modern- 
minded people the world over, regardless of race and religious 
tradition, are akin. Likewise, liberal religion breeds the same 
stalwart type of character that expresses itself in self-sacrificing 
service of the commonweal. There is truly a universal brother- 
hood of kindred spirits that knows no bounds. 

I have dealt with Hinduism in its two extreme forms, ortho- 
doxy and the Brahmo Samaj, because it was with these two 
phases of Indian life,that I came most closely in contact. I 
have not dealt with Mohammedanism, Jainism, the religion of 
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the Sikhs, Buddhism, nor even with the semi-liberal move- 
ments within the Hindu fold, because my contact with them 
was slight, and full discussions are available in such standard 
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books as Farquhar’s or Pratt’s, classic treatises. Neither have 
I attempted to discuss the philosophy underlying the various 
faiths of India, for it is impossible to do so within a brief com- 
pass. India is a land where religion is a subject of intense in- 
terest, and, out of the thinking and discussion that goes on 
there, there is certain to come a contribution to the faith of the 
rest of the world. While the general trend is toward a point 
where modernism, East and West, may meet, certain values in 
the spiritual life of mankind receive an emphasis in India that 
will affect the thought and feeling of the West. It is to be 
hoped that our knowledge of India will greatly increase, for the 
enrichment of our own spiritual culture. 
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} To the Hditor of Tam CurisTIAN REGISTHR :— 


Is it true that the best of the Modernists 
do not admit our need of a new concept of 
| God? Dr. Fosdick admits it and writes 
on the subject in the May Good House- 
keeping. Maude Royden admitted it when 
} she said that we could accept the Incar- 
nation to-day only by ceasing to think of 
man “down here” and God “up there,” in 
favor of thinking of God as the Spirit that 
permeates and quickens all that is in 
existence. Canon Streeter admits it in 
his “Reality.” Dr. Walter Russell Bowie 
| admits it in his “Some Open Ways to 
God.” I am one of those who have criti- 
cized Dr. Barnes—not for his magnificent 
work in exploding the myth of Germany’s 
sole blame for the War, nor for his sturdy 
defense of the rights of free speech and 
free thought, nor for his pioneering work 
in the realm of criminology—but for saying 
we need a new concept of God and then 
denying that a modern man ean get any 
idea of God workable enough to be of any 
use to him. 

In the first place, Dr. Barnes dogmatic- 
ally brands me as medieval, and every 
other Unitarian who has a workable idea 
of God. Who is to be the umpire in a 
game of calling names? Who is to be the 
disinterested third person. that shall de- 
cide on objective grounds that my mind is 
medieval and Dr. Barnes’s modern? And 
having arrived at the conclusion, who shall 
assert that the term medieval is synony- 
mous with superstitious and modern with 
scientific? We are asked to take Dr. 
Barnes’s statements on his own authority, 
for certainly they do not reside in science 
as such. All science has done is to en- 
large the universe. It has not discovered 
to us a principle of self-operation, self- 
creation, or self-motivation” (God save 
the mark). Furthermore, it has not defi- 
nitely established its own qualifications 
to be the only means for arrival at truth. 
Science gives facts—and the nature of those 
facts is decidedly thrown into confusion 
by the new philosophy of knowledge set 
forth by Eddington, Whitehead, and Rus- 
sell. When Dr. Barnes’s reasoning from 
said facts leads him to deny that man 
ean ever find God, that is his reasoning, 
and he has a right to it. But it is not 
the conclusion of science itself, which has 
no instrument for arriving at conclusions 
regarding the nature of reality whatso- 
ever. It is Dr. Barnes who needs a new 
conception of God, not science. And surely 
those who have faith in the God of their 
fathers hope Dr. Barnes will find a con- 
ception of God that will satisfy both his 

; mind and the needs of his moral and spirit- 
ual nature. 

As for me, and I think I am not the 
only Unitarian who thinks similarly, God 
has never left Himself without a witness. 
; We find evidence for blind force as the 
nature of reality in the outer universe. 
We find evidence for Personality as the 
nature of reality when we look into 
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Dr. Barnes and Reality 


| He does not interpret it, as he should, through humanity 


nature’s highest manifestation—man. We 
follow Aristotle’s axiom that no man can, 
understand an acorn who has never seen 
an oak tree, and hence that no man can 
understand reality who has never studied 
it in its highest manifestation—humanity. 
For Christians, Jesus of Nazareth is the 
crown of humanity, and hence the nature 
of God is best seen by studying the char- 
acter of Christ Jesus. Perhaps—as even 
Streeter admits—evolution will yet pro- 
duce a higher than Jesus, and in that case 
our idea of God will be the more unfolded. 
If we judge a thing by its highest rather 
than by its lowest manifestation, it is 
obvious our idea of God will rise in each 


Armoured Truth 


DOROTHY EMERSON 


This poem, written by a member of All 
Souls Unitarian Church in New York City, 
is dedicated to- the memory of Thomas 
Mott Osborne, famous penologist and emi- 
nent Unitarian layman. It is reprinted 
by courtesy of The Village Guardian. 

Throw wide your doors, let in the light ! 

Let there be not one bar 

That will not give 

When at the touch of Truth the gates are 
flung! 

Let evil, and the ills that are concealed 

Beneath the oppressor’s hand, 

Be published far and wide, 

And every hidden nook be flooded 

With the healing of the light. 

Throw wide the gates, 

And let the sisterhood of healing love 

Guide the fighter of that older day 

And arm him for the coming fray— 

Arm him with Truth—that lighteth all the 
world! 


generation, provided evolution and prog- 
ress are actually synonymous. Dr. Barnes 
and his followers are not interpreting 
reality through humanity but through the 
outward universe. Shame on Unitarians 
if they forget the dictum of the immortal 
Channing, that one human thought out- 
weighs in value the whole external uni- 
verse ! 

I do not have to comprehend the astro- 
physical universe to walk with the God I 
find in Jesus and in other human hearts. 
I do not have to comprehend God in His 
essence—evyen Thomas Aquinas recognized 
that as impossible. With Aristotle I agree 
that non est in intellectu quod non prius 
in sensu—all knowledge comes first to the 
mind through the medium of the senses. 
I have to find God in tangible form to 
have any God who is workable. It was 
the abuse of this truth that led the Church 
to deify Christ. It was a truth of early 
Christian experience that those who saw 
Jesus and lived with him found that God 
was no longer far off but near at hand. 
The mistake of the Church was in erystal- 
lizing into theological formula the free 
and vital experience of really spiritual 
men. And Unitarianism, instead of being 
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a denial of God in Christ and God in 
human souls, was originally a movement 
to restore the approach to God by removy- 
ing the creedal barriers. James Freeman 
Clarke gloried that the Fourth Gospel 
stated a fact of Christian experience when 
it said that he who saw Jesus saw the 
Father. And the best proof of the reality 
of the early Christian faith and of the 
faith of the early Unitarians is just this, 
that to-day a generation of Unitarians 
that no longer finds God in the face of 
Jesus Christ no longer finds Him in their 
own hearts nor in the outer universe. 

I should love to call the religion of Jesus 
as it came through Channing by the noble 
name of Humanism—that God to be avyail- 
able for me must be seen as David tells 
Saul in Browning’s immortal poem He will 
be seen: 


"Tis the weakness in strength that I ery for! 
my flesh that I seek 


In the Godhead! I seek and I find it. O Saul, 
it shall be 
A Face like my face that receives thee; a Man 
like to me 


Thou shalt love and be loved by, for ever: a 
Hand like this hand 

Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! 
See the Christ stand! 


One more remark. What passes for 
Humanism to-day in our church may be a 
blessing in that it will prove that man, 
searching as the Humanist searches, shall 
never find in the universe anything objec- 
tive worthy of reverence, anything that 
provides a goal to life or an incentive to 
sacrificial living. When their eyes turn 
from contemplating germs and far-off stars 
to a study of the man within, then will 
there be a new realization of the nature 
of Him by whose power the stars exist. 
A God of Providence, whose purpose can 
overrule the minute events of our lives, 
even the eyents of harmonious nature with 
which He may not interfere without up- 
setting His own plans? That we may 
never know so long as we see-through a 
glass darkly. But if God is like us—only 
in an infinite degree—then nothing will 
have been in vain, nothing without 
purpose. 

Sir, if this be heresy in the ears of 
modern Unitarianism, then make the most 
of it—after the way men call heresy, I 
hope and pray to follow the Lord Jesus. 

JoHN CLARENCE PETRIE. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 


Unitarians Write Inscriptions 

Two Unitarians have written inscrip- 
tions for the new Abbey Reformed Church 
of Huntingdon, Pa. They are Principal 
L. P. Jacks of Manchester College, Oxford, 
and Rev. Von Ogden Vogt, minister of the 
First Unitarian Chureh in Chicago, Il. 
It is said that this Gothic structure, de- 
signed by Ralph Adams Cram of Boston, 
Mass., is unique in the number of com- 
munions represented through the gift of 


memorials and of inscriptions. Among 
others who have written — inscriptions 


which will be used in the Abbey Church 
are Henry van Dyke, Dean Inge, Joseph 
Fort Newton, Percy Dearmer, G. W. Rich- 
ards, M. G. Brumbaugh, H. D. McKeehan, 
S. Parkes Cadman, and Sir. Gilbert 
Murray. 
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Walter Lippmann Writes 


Ea our advice is worth anything, please get Walter 
’ Lippmann’s “Preface to Morals.” The first half 
of this new book is as keen and courteous a dissec- 
tion of religious thought (or lack of it) as one will 
find. His familiarity with the Church, in all its 
uneven parts, both past and present, is astonishing 
for a layman. But then Mr. Lippmann is a Jew, 
and religion for Jews, if they are real Jews, is as 
natural as their mothers’ milk. This book is from 
and for the author’s own life. He is editor of The 
World, New York. He sees the ancestral beliefs 
all gone for men like himself, and he knows the 
emptiness of the rationalist and the scientist for 
religious purposes. A Fundamentalist like Machen 
interests him more than a modernist like Fosdick 
for reasons that please us because we have said the 
same things about both of them; and when he sur- 
veys the scene entire, the vast intellectual and 
spiritual terrain, he comes to the conclusion that 
he must be, in a world like this, a humanist! He 
means a religious, not a cultural humanist. It is 
the only way to give significance to his life. 

That conclusion is not our chief reason for com- 
mending the book; it is one reason. The important 
thing is that Mr. Lippmann gathers up in a fresh 
and comprehending way another chapter of the in- 
creasing purpose of the best minds of to-day to give 
us a religion that we will not have to bolt or banish. 
He is a league farther on than Julian Huxley, for 
instance. The second half of the book presents 
humanism in its relation to three great concerns— 
namely, business, government, and sex. The reader 
will be excited, he will be intellectually surprised, 
provoked, to remonstrances and plaudits—and he 
will come to himself. One of the book clubs bought 
this work for its multitudinous patrons, and, no 
matter what the wrangling may be about book clubs 
(it has been unseemly and rather cheap, for one 
thing), here is a choice that the gods would bless. 
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A Bishop Departed 


HIS is a word of thanks (with a sigh of relief) 

to The Chronicle, Protestant Episcopal Church 
journal, for an unconventional and veracious 
tribute to Bishop Charles H. Brent. In religious 
writing, so much is sugary and far away. Reading 
this admirable article, we cast aside the leaden-dull 
adulation that has been printed at length about a 
useful but not extraordinary person, and come face 
to face with human realness. A bishop with de- 
fects, a saintly wanderer over the earth who ought 
to have been more about his diocesan business, a 
man of ambitions not unworthy and yet not quite 
in keeping with the contemporary notions of a sery- 
ant of God and master of an ecclesiastical house- 
hold; in fine, one of us, intelligible and accessible, 
thanks to this editorial for which we salute the 
brilliant editor, Dr. Alexander G. Cummins. 

Brent was a popular preacher. He thrilled before 
large masses of people. He liked to travel, and to 
do something in far parts. He was head of the 
diocese in the Philippines, nominally, but he was 
much in other occupation; for example, lecturing 
in this country and Europe. Elected to the bish- 
opric of Western New York, he immediately 
“rushed to Europe as the United States was enter- 
ing the World War and became a sort of self- 
appointed ambassador of good will for our country. 

.’ Then the Chief Chaplaincy of our Forces was 
his job. Always, it seems, he was either going or 
coming ; always he was speaking for some good cause 
and purpose. As The Chronicle sees him, Brent 
was “an inspirational person,” and he “had time 
or rather made time irrespective of immediate re- 
sponsibilities to indulge his preference” for plat- 
form work, and to play up dramatic values. He 
was not an executive, we are assured, and he had 
scant ability to associate men in church work. And 
so the wonder is how Brent had the inside influence 
to hold a comfortable, dignified office, and put the 
work on other humbler shoulders. In him was no 
inclination to bother with the daily round of 
“dogged-that-does-it,” that makes a parish and 
builds a diocese. Qualities were mingled in him— 
“ambitious adventurer, very human and yet very 
gentle, very considerate and at the same time 
conscious of personal values and opportunities.” 

Early an Anglo-Catholic, in his Boston days, 
Brent swung away from that kind of sectarian 
thing completely, and was so generous in his sym- 
pathies that he espoused affiliation of the Episco- 
palians with the Federal Council of Churches, for 
which moderate liberalism he was defeated by the 
Anglo-Catholic bishops in 1925 when he was the 
outstanding candidate for Presiding Bishop of 
the General Convention in New Orleans. We think 
it just and magnanimous for Dr. Cummins to say 
of the departed, in view of their separate ways 
through many years, “Bishop Brent now takes his 
place on the honor roll of those who were in their 
day valiant leaders and prophets for truth in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America.” 
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Temperance in Mexico 


HEY ARE GOING to teach the children of 

Mexico the evils of alcohol. Cheers! It is a 
good entry upon the scene to the south. The rebels 
have been resisted, the Government is doing busi- 
ness as usual, and now President Portes Gil is 
mobilizing the schools for temperance. 

Not prohibition, nor any weird propaganda, but 
good scientific sense, under the direction of the 
Department of Health, that will educate the people 
in ways of sobriety. It is proposed that women 
and children shall not be permitted to buy the stuff, 
and the liquor places will be decreased in number. 
Obligatory anti-alcohol instruction will be given to 
the boys and girls through textbooks and lectures, 
the moving picture theaters will show temperance 
slides, lectures will be heard by the men in the 
army and by laborers, and temperance posters will 
be spread over the land. 

President Gil has detailed the program, which 
will be moderate and deliberate, and respecteful of 
the rights of the several states in Mexico. It is in- 
tended to organize the mothers of the country, as 
well as children and school-teachers, into leagues 
for temperance. 

Our chief interest is the children. They have 
had, let us remember, wonderful advance the past 
five years in education. Under Moises Saenz, head 
of the Mexican educational system, who was 
trained in Columbia University, the schools have 
multiplied, and their improvement in teaching 
power is incalculable. Recently Mr. Saenz was a 
visitor in Boston, New York, and other cities and 
addressed audiences of intelligent and sympathetic 
Americans. He came on a mission of good will at 
the instance of Hubert C. Herring, of the Social 
Relations Department of the Congregational Edu- 
cation Society. . 

The service of Mr. Herring in the promotion of 
understanding between this country and Mexico, 
by means of his several seminars of prominent pub- 
lic-spirited citizens conducted to that country, is 
of great importance. It is a fine thing for a church 
to lend a man’s high talent to such a racial, politi- 
cal, cultural, and spiritual entente. It is bound to 
bring to Mexico what good we have, including our 
attitude to alcohol; and we shall receive from that 
people tribute out of its historic culture, and, what 
is most precious, its friendship. 


A Religious Monopoly 


HAT IS THIS that comes, red-inked all 

around, to our quiet desk? An editorial taken 
from that sedate, restrained journal, The United 
Presbyterian. Our correspoudent—we must quote 
literally—writes in carmine, “Here is something to 
raise Hell over.” Plainly, we are expected to say 
a word. Let us give weight in advance to what is 
coming by the assertion that no people is more 
truly consecrated to Jesus Christ than the United 
Presbyterians. We know, for we lived ten years 
with them in Pittsburgh. As churchmen, neigh- 
bors, and citizens, they are staunch people. Their 
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editor writes that Dr. Charles 8. Macfarland, gen- 
eral secretary of the Federal Council of Churches, 
reported a scheme recently at the religious Pub- 
licity Conference of the Council for the control of 
religious broadcasting, which, we are assured, “puts 
all monopolistic efforts in the industrial world to 
shame.” 

Dr. Macfarland is quoted as follows: “The Fed- 
eral Council is now surveying the entire field and 
is Signing up all available stations to carry its pro- 
gram.” Through the efforts of an agent now going 
about the country it is believed that “fifty or more 
additional stations will be signed up with iron-clad 
contracts obliging them to use the Federal Council 
religious programs and none other.’ How the 
spirit takes wings! Read on: “In the future, no 
denomination or individual church will be able to 
secure any time whatever on the air unless they are 
willing to pay prohibitively high prices for brief 

; 9 : : 
periods of broadcast.” A rival broadcasting system 
has been guilty of “interference” with the Federal 
Council’s patron company. A Fundamentalist has 
been preaching at the hour when Dr. Fosdick is on 
the air. Dr. Fosdick, Dr. Cadman, and Dr. Poling 
are the Council’s trinity. 

When someone, after getting his breath, asked 
Dr. Macfarland if he really meant that the Federal 
Council was intending so to control religious broad- 
casting that anyone desiring the “air” would have 
to get the Council’s sanction, he replied: “Pre- 
cisely!” This moves The United Presbyterian to 
ask several questions: 

‘Does New York own the air over in Philadelphia? Do the 
Fundamentalists not have as much right to broadcast their 
views as the modernists? Does the Federal Council of 
Churches, supported by all the Protestant denominations in 
the United States, with one or two exceptions, propose to the 
vast Fundamentalist millions that are supporting it, that they 
must listen to three New York modernists and ‘will not be 
permitted to hear one of their own belief? When did the 
Lord give the Federal Council control of the air? When did 
its constituent bodies give the Federal Council the right to 


dictate to their people that they must listen to modernists or 
turn off their radios? 


We say to ourselves, Who is fit to have power? 
And what do you think of one big Church, or one 
big Council? 


Of Theological Preachers 


ERE is a footnote: The Editor of THE REGISTER 

addressed a club of ministers in a great and 
enlightened communion. Phi Beta Kappa keys 
shone on numerous meridians. The age limit of 
thought and action has not been attained by a 
single man who sat at that table. They are good 
men of the world, well-read, wise, successful, and 
with two exceptions active in the church. The talk 
was on religious thought. When the speaker said, 
“How many preachers are there in this whole land 
who preach on theological subjects?” there was flat, 
drab silence. After a moment, two answers came, 
and that is all. George A. Gordon was named as one 
who preaches on ultimate doctrinal themes, and 
William L. Sullivan was the other. That ended it. 
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Ministerial Personals 


Rey. Gerald R. Fitzpatrick of Winthrop, 
Mass., has accepted a call to the Unitarian 
Church in Rockland, Mass. 

Rey. Hugo A. Perdelwitz has tendered 
his resignation at Woburn, Mass., to take 
effect at the end of December. 

Rey. Frank R. Gale, since 1922 minister 
at Christ Church, Dorchester, Mass., has 
resigned and will spend the summer in 
Europe, accompanied by Mrs. Gale. 

The ordination of Robert H. Schacht, 
Jr., took place Sunday afternoon, May 19, 
in the First Parish Church, Brookline, 
Mass., in which he was reared. Mr. 
Schacht is minister-elect of the First 
Parish Church in Needham, Mass. 


Dr. Reese Preacher Berkeley Calif., 


During University Summer Session 


Dr. Curtis W. Reese of Chicago will 
supply the pulpit of the First Unitarian 
Church in Berkeley, Calif., in July, dur- 
ing the summer session of the University 
of California. He will officiate as presi- 
dent at the Commencement exercises of 
Lombard College, June 1, and will speak 
at the Iowa Universalist Convention at 
Mt. Pleasant, June 13, and at the Hum- 
boldt Conference, June 24. 

Dr. Reese has received numerous invi- 
tations to make addresses upon various 
aspects of his recent visit to India in at- 
tendanece upon the celebration of the one- 
hundredth anniversary of the Brahmo 
Samaj, as an official delegate from the 
American Unitarian Association. Among 
his engagements dating from his return 
to this country, March 27, are the 
following: 

Abraham Lincoln Center Forum, Chi- 
eago, March 29; Luncheon of Unitarians 
and Universalists in Chicago, April 1; 
Renaissance Club, Chicago, April 2; Stu- 
dent body at Lombard College, April 5; 
Chicago Liberal Ministers’ Association, 
April 15; Dayton, Ohio, Unitarian Church, 
April 16; Alliance, First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
April 17; Laymen’s League chapter of 
same church, evening of April 18; dinner 
Third Unitarian Church, Chicago, April 
26; Lombard College students, April 30; 


Meadville Theological School students, 
May 1; parish dinner, Galesburg, TIl., 
Universalist Church, May 38; Woman’s 


Club, Galesburg, May 4; parish dinner, 


Quincy, TL, Unitarian Church, May 6; 
parish dinner, Unity Church, Chicago, 
May 8. 
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What the Departments Have Done 


The summary of a year’s work con- 
densed into two or three paragraphs is 
necessarily a mere skeleton of a program 
teeming with vitality. Below is informa- 
tion gleaned from some of the department 
reports for the year 1928-29. 


The Printed Word 


W. Forbes Robertson, Publication Di- 
rector, submits-the following information 
in connection with the year’s output of 
the Beacon Press: 

During the past year the publication 
department has printed 264,000 tracts in 
the several series. The following tracts 
have been added to the permanent lists: 
“The Beauty of Holiness,’ by Charles E. 
Park, D.D.; “Understanding the Bible,” 
by Clayton R. Bowen, Th.D.; “Live Wires: 
Interpreting the Church to the World,” 
by Christopher R. Eliot, LL.D.; “Making 
the Grade,” by Minot Simons, D.D.; “The 
Voice of Unitarian Youth,’ Young People’s 
Religious Union sermons. 

Three new books have been published, 
as follows: “The Proceedings of the Uni- 
tarian Historical Society,” Volume II; 
Charles W. Eliot’s “Talks to Parents and 
Young People,’ by Edward H. Cotton; 
“One Thousand Sayings of History,” by 
Walter Fogg. 

The following miscellaneous pamphlets 
have been printed: “Why Religion for 
Ourselves or Our Children?” by Lee Fried- 
man; “Grace Seasoned with Salt,” 
preached at the memorial service to Paul 
Revere Frothingham; “Report of the Com- 
mission on Comparative Values.” 

The general public is exhibiting a 
markedly increased interest in the Beacon 
Press books, particularly those which are 
liberal in outlook but not of a strictly 
religious nature. During the year the de- 
partment has, for instance, had such com- 
ments about “Great Companions” as: “It 
is a fine service you have rendered... 
one of the most helpful anthologies 
imaginable .. . of inestimable merit .. . 
a treasure house of inspiration’. . . every 
word of praise can be multiplied a 
thousandfold. .. .” 

“One Thousand Sayings of History” has 
been recommended by the American Li- 
brary Association for large and small 
publie libraries and high school libraries. 
It has, in fact, extended its recommenda- 
tion to all the libraries within its field. 
This book is being adopted increasingly 
as a class book in high schools, and 
negotiations are pending for the syndica- 
tion of some of the quotations as illus- 
trated articles in newspapers throughout 
the country. 

Copies of Channing’s works have been 
sent free to settled ministers of various 
denominations, and outfits of books, in- 
cluding sets of the Beacon Course, have 
been sent to a limited number of libraries. 
Three thousand copies of the Year Book 
and six thousand copies of the Annual 
report have been printed. The books 


show that although the department is 
liberal in granting credit, its total loss 
from bad debts was only $87.54. 

Seventy-nine manuscripts have been 
submitted to the department for possible 
publication as books or tracts. This is 
three times the number submitted in 
1918-19. The publication director has 
read each one carefully and submitted all 
that seemed to have any possibilities to 
the other members of the Publication 
Committee. 

During the year, 1,000 Religious Edu- 
cation catalogues, 1,000 Beacon Course 
catalogues (Unitarian), 2,500 Beacon 
Course catalogues (non-Unitarian), 4,500 
lists of books, and 5,000 tract catalogues, 
have been issued, practically all of which 
have been distributed. 

Over 43,100 circulars announcing books 
have been mailed, and 475 inches of ad- 
vertising matter in prominent newspapers 
and periodicals, including THe CHRISTIAN 
RecisTer, have been used. The direct 
mailing campaign is well above last year, 
and the newspaper advertising is 25 per 
cent larger. 

During the year an average of 8,000 
copies of The Beacon have been printed 
each week. This is slightly less than lust 
year. 

The Wayside Pulpit continues to grow 
in strength and appeal, due in part, no 
doubt, to the active interest in the Way- 
side Pulpit Committee. 

The total number of shipments made 
through the shipping department, includ- 
ing the free and charge material, was 
10,559 in 1928-29, compared with 10,180 
in 1927-28. 


Religious Education 


Secretary Waitstill H. Sharp of the De- 
partment of Religious Education considers 
that the central and most effective part of 
the department’s work is the annual In- 
stitute of Religious Education held at 
Star Island in co-operation with the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League. It is the pur- 
pose to maintain each year the highest 
possible standard in the choice of the two 
principal lecturers on philosophy, psy- 
chology, and religion, and in the selection 
of leaders for the methods conferences. 
The generosity of the Laymen’s League 
has made it possible to bring delegates 
under the personal influence of a lengthen- 
ing series of leaders in American educa- 
tional life. “Star Island is a power house 
for faith and works,” Mr. Sharp says. 
“Ours would be a renewed fellowship if 
it were possible to have every one of our 
churches represented at these institutes, 

Rey. Edwin Fairley has been giving full 
time to the work of the department the 
latter part of the year and has spoken or 
held conferences in the Middle Atlantic 
States. Mr. Sharp has met New England 
engagements. He and Rev. Lyman V. 
Rutledge, president of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society, served as delegates 
at the Religious Education Association 


Convention in Des Moines. 
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Mrs. Graham 
P. Spencer, Chairman of the General Alli- 
ance Committee on Religious Education, 
has assisted with advice and a number of 
addresses. Mr. Fairley is secretary of the 
New York chapter of the Religious Edu- 
eation Association, and Mr. Sharp is the 
secretary of its New England Regional 
Committee. 

An unusual number have resorted to 
headquarters for the use of slides, mimeo- 
graphed plays, and material for pageants. 
Mr. Fairley has devoted himself to the 
preparation of the Primary Hymnal, 
planned for use with the younger children. 
Miss D. Louise Henderson, Mrs. 8. R. 
Mayer-Oakes, Rev. Harvey Loy, and Miss 
Marguerite Emilio have assisted with the 
collection and composition of new hymns, 
music, and services of worship for the 
hymnal. , 

The new book of plays and pageants, 
edited by Miss Marie W. Johnson, is on 
the press. This is a collection of sixteen 
popular and effective religious dramas. 
The department has added to its publica- 
tion output “Religion in an Age of 
Science,” written by Rev. Norman D. 
Fletcher in co-operation with the General 
Sunday School Association of the Univer- 
salist Church. Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge 
has written five articles for THE CuHRIS- 
TIAN ReEGISTER reporting the distinctive 
programs of religious education developed 
in Yonkers, N.Y., Cleveland, Ohio, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., Lexington, Mass., and 
Schenectady, N.Y. The sales of the 
Beacon Hymnal, published in 1924, were 
more than 13,700 copies. A second edition, 
printed without change, has been issuéd. 

The Committee on Religious Drama has 
been reorganized by Rev. Chester A. 
Drummond, the chairman, to meet more 
completely the dramatic needs of the 
churches by the recommendation and crea- 
tion of religious plays and pageants. 


Reference Library 


Miss Cynthia Griffin, who in June with- 
draws from her work as librarian after 
a service of two years, reports that the 
Reference Library is practically in order, 
with the material easily available, and 
that by June 30 the books will all be 
eatalogued. An average of from four to 
five persons each day have made requests 
of the Library for information. All un- 
bound sermons and addresses have been 
arranged in folders, of which there are 
111, about three inches in thickness. 
All biographical pamphlets relating to 
ministers have been arranged alphabeti- 
cally and placed in folders. Parish his- 
tories in pamphlet and manuscript form 
have been filed in boxes. All of this 
material is now quickly accessible. ‘The 
file of The Pacific Unitarian has been 
completed and bound, covering the years 
1892 to 1928. Duplicate books and 
pamphlets have been given to Meadville, 
the Pacific Unitarian School for the Min- 
istry, or placed on the ministers’ shelf in 
the Unitarian Building. Lantern slides 
have been added to those filed in the 
office of the Department of Religious 
Education. 
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During the year one hundred and 
seventy-nine books have been given the 
Library. Among these books and other 
memorabilia were a collection of letters 
relating to Unitarianism during the nine- 
teenth century, given by Dr. Francis G. 
Peabody; a miniature of Dr. William 
Ellery Channing, given by Miss Twitchell 
of Greenfield, Mass.; “Unitarian Women 
Ministers,’ given by the author, Rev. 
Clara Cook Helvie; a complete set of pic- 
tures of the Lancaster, Pa., church, given 
by Milton T. Garvin. 


Recruiting the Ministry 

Rev. Fred R. Lewis, secretary of the 
Committee on Recruiting the Ministry, 
summarizes the activities of the year as 
follows: 

There are now fifteen young men in the 
Theological School in Harvard University 
preparing for the Unitarian ministry, 
while four younger ministers, already 
settled over churches, are taking addi- 
tional courses. The total enrollment at 
Meadville Theological School is twenty- 
six, while the enrollment at the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry is ten. 
Eleven young men in other colleges or 
theological schools are preparing for the 
Unitarian ministry, and there are ten 
young men now engaged in business or 
teaching who hope to enter the Unitarian 
ministry eventually. 

The Recruiting Committee offered three 
prizes of $100, $50, and $25, respectively, 
for essays on “The Worth of the Min- 
istry,” to be competed for by Unitarian 
ministers. Twenty-three papers were sub- 
mitted and the prizes awarded as follows: 
First prize, Rey. Charles J. Staples; sec- 
ond prize, Rev. Clifton M. Gray; third 
prize, Rev. Earl M. Wilbur, D.D. 

Several exchanges have been arranged 
by the Recruiting Committee in order 
that several of the ministers might speak, 
in the churches visited, upon the need of 
young men in the ministry. 

Many churches have printed in their 
calendars a paragraph calling special at- 
tention to the need of training young men 
to supply Unitarian pulpits. 

Financial aid has been provided for six 
students for the ministry out of the 
Perkins, Fund, the Bullard Fund, and the 
appropriation of the American Unitarian 
Association for Recruiting the Ministry. 
As in several years past, the Alliance 
again has assisted the work with an ap- 
peal for $500. 


Social Relations 


In the last twelve months, Dr. Robert 
©. Dexter has made eighty-seven public 
addresses, or an average of two or three 
a week during the church year. These 
have extended over a large part of the 
country and have been before all kinds 
of organizations. 

The liaison work of the department con- 
tinues to grow in interest and value. This 
year the secretary has served as chairman 
of the International Relations Committee 
of the Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches and as recording secretary of 
the Conference on the Churches and World 
Peace of all the Protestant denominations, 
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held at Columbus, Ohio. He has also been 
asked to serve as one of three representa- 
tives of Protestantism in Massachusetts 
in helping to get together a most important 
conference of Catholics, Jews, and Prot- 
estants to consider their differences and 
resemblances. During the summer he was 
the one Unitarian delegate from the United 
States at the preliminary meeting of the 
Universal Religious Peace Conference at 
Geneva. The department was also active 
as the executive agent of the special 
Board Committee on the Kellogg Pact. 
The department was honored by being 
asked to preside at one of the round tables 
at the Conference on War and Chris- 
tianity of theological students and young 
ministers held by the Friends at Browns 
Mills, N.J. 

One of the encouraging things this year 
was the joint conference, held in Boston 
by the Congregationalists, Universalists, 
and Unitarians, on the Church and New 
England Industry. A similar conference 
will be held in Boston next autumn. 

Dr. Dexter has spoken several times 
before college groups. He feels that the 
most hopeful thing about the work has 
been the increasing démand upon it from 
Unitarian churches and ministers for ad- 
dresses and counsel. 

He has had valuable co-operation from 
the Women’s Alliance, the Laymen’s 
League, and the Young People’s Religious 
Union. The co-operation of the Alliance, 
particularly through its Social Service 
Committee, has been of especial value. 
His department has had the administra- 
tion of the Cruft Memorial Fund, which 
is a sum of money left to the American 
Unitarian Association for the assistance of 
aged Protestant women. "This helps, al- 
though it does not entirely solve, the 
problem of the aged. 


Dr. Dexter’s Coming Addresses 


Dr. Robert C. Dexter has a_ busy 
schedule for June, when most of the de- 
nominational activities are diminishing. 
Sunday, June 9, he will preach at Madi- 
son, Wis., and June 11 he wili represent 
the American Unitarian Association at 
the Commencement exercises at Meadville 
Theological School. From June 14 to 17, 
he will be a daily speaker at the Confer- 
ence in Hanska, Minn. June 19 and 20 
he will give two lectures at Galesburg, 
Ill., at the Conference of the Universalist 
Young People’s Christian Union. From 
June 24 to 28, he will be a speaker at the 
Humboldt Conference, and June 29 and 
30 he will be on the program at Vermilion, 
Ohio. 

During the May Meetings, Dr. Dexter 
was a speaker at the conferences of the 
Social Service Council, Unitarian Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice, and the Massa- 
chusetts Committee on Social Service. On 
the evening of May 24, he will speak on 
“Ts Peace Possible?” at the Kiwanis Club 
in Rochester, N.H. May 28 he will be 
the speaker at the Fitchburg, Mass., Alli- 
ance. Harly in the month he spoke before 
the Jewish Women’s Community Club of 
Brockton, Mass., and discussed the “Inter- 
national Labor Office” before the students 
and faculty of Wheaton College. 
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25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. Carouine S. AtHERTON, President 
Miss Berroa Lanomarp, Secretary 
Miss Louise Brown, Treasurer 


Appeals 


A total of over $13,000 contributed this 
year by the branches of the General Alli- 
ance toward the Appeals as voted by the 
Board of Directors, and published each 
month in Word and Work, represents a 
tangible interest in the broad fields of 
Alliance and denominational departments. 
The sum of $12,315 for fourteen Appeals, 
exclusive of Madame Loyson’s work in 
France, was asked, and all but two of the 
Appeals have been filled. Lombard Col- 
lege has received $150 of the $250 asked, 
and Southern Work has fallen something 
over $1,000 short of the desired $8,000. 

Educational institutions have been fost- 
ered by the gifts to Proctor Academy in 
New England and Lombard College in 
the Middle West. Our own theological 
schools, Meadville, Pacific, and Tucker- 
man School, have had gifts which are 
much appreciated by the heads of those 
schools, and the Committee on Recruiting 
the Ministry has used with gratitude our 
contribution to their work. 

A new Appeal this year and one of 
special interest and importance to the 
women of the Alliance has been that for 
the Society for Ministerial Relief, the 
money being spent for the widows and de- 
pendent daughters of deceased Unitarian 
ministers. The request for aid in reno- 
vating and maintaining the Oceanic Hotel 
and cottages at Star Island received 
prompt contributions and was quickly 
filled. The unusiial and inspiring work 
of Dr. Land at the Bronx Free Fellow- 
ship has benefited by the interest of our 
branches. <A widespread feeling of inter- 
national friendliness is evinced in the 
response to the International Appeals. 

The Southern Work has not had the 
special emphasis of last year, when a large 
sum was raised for the completion of the 
new school building. This year’s Appeal 
was for the work there, which is becom- 
ing more and more of a community center 
and as such exerting an increasing in- 
fluence on the lives of the people of that 
section. 

Gratifying as the raising of this large 
sum is, the greatest value of this part of 
Alliance work is the interest and under- 
standing which unite the women of our 
branches with others all over this country 
and in foreign lands. Some two hundred 
branches have responded, a_ splendid 
achievement of co-operation and an_ in- 
centive to unite all the branches in an 
adventure of friendship, the results of 
which are of far-reaching value both to 
those who receive and to those who give. 
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Alliance Week at the Isles of Shoals 


In these busy days, there are many 
demands upon all, and the Alliance deeply 
appreciates the loyalty and generosity of 
the ministers and others who have re- 
sponded so willingly to the call of the 
Alliance to give of themselves and their 
time to Alliance Week at the Isles of 
Shoals. 

Rey. Edwin M. Slocombe of Lexington, 
Mass., will be the minister for the week 
and will conduct the Sunday services, the 
morning service in the stone meeting-house 
each day, and any possible sunset service. 

The lectures to be given each morning 
at ten o’clock will be upon the subject, 
“Personality, Its Problems and Deyvelop- 
ment”; and the lecturer is Prof. Robert J. 
Hutcheon of the Meadville Theological 
School. 

The general subject of the morning con- 
ferences is “Make Channels for the 
Streams of Love.” A member of the com- 
mittee will preside each morning and dele- 
gates will take part. Those who wish to 
write their questions may drop them into 
a question box. The following topics will 
be discussed : Our Religion at Work, Home 
Missions, Foreign Missions, Our Fellow- 


ship of Youth, and Our Spiritual Reserves. 
It is planned to have again the brief 
ceremony of Welcome to Newcomers, in- 
stituted last year by Mrs. Oscar B. Hawes. 
A get-together meeting in Elliott Hall 
will take place Saturday evening; the 
night following, Dr. Thomas H. Billings 
of Salem, Mass., will lecture upon “The 
Founding of a Puritan Church’; Monday 
night, Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., president of 
the Norfolk-Suffolk Conference, will give 
an illustrated lecture on “The English 
Parish Church.” “The Music and Poetry 
of Birds,” by Rey. Arthur Edward Wil- 
son of Grafton, Mass., comes on Tuesday 
night. The Evening Alliance is to have 
charge of the program for Wednesday eve- 
ning, and the next night is to be the ban- 
quet. The fimal lecture of the week is 
upon “Russia, Religion, and Democracy,” 
by Rey. George Lawrence Parker of 
Toledo, Ohio. 
The candlelight service, led by Alliance 
members, will bring each day to its close. 
A gratifying number of applications 
have already been received, and there is 
no doubt that long before July 20 every 
room will be assigned. 


Social Service Extension 


Alliance women for seventeen years 
have carried on a definite social service in 
the city of Boston. One phase has been 
work with our foreign-born neighbors who 
are trying to be good citizens. The com- 
mittee was able to serve Metropolitan 
Boston but found itself unable to answer 
the appeals for help that came from all 
parts of Massachusetts. Early in the 
work, Massachusetts branch Alliances ap- 
pealed to the Boston Committee for advice 
and help, which the committee could not 
give because of its form of organization 
and territorial limitation. The same limi- 
tation was felt with other social problems. 
This emphasized the need of an organiza- 
tion that could help all Alliance branches 
throughout the State of Massachusetts. 
Therefore, under the General Alliance 
Committee on Social Service, which is na- 
tional in its scope, a group was.formed to 
render service to the State. The first 
organization meeting was held in January, 
1929. The Executive Board of the Gen- 
eral Alliance and the Social Service Com- 
mittee will turn over to the State group 
those problems which are of concern only 
to the State of Massachusetts. The new 
group will function under the general 
committee. 

Unitarian women in other States have 
contributed a great social service by pub- 
licly defining the religious beliefs which 
inspire their every day life. This has been 
done by means of educational booths at 


various large expositions. The pioneer 
work of the New York League in this 


work is noteworthy. Massachusetts women 
saw the need of this work in their own 
State and seized the opportunity to secure 
and maintain a booth at the Eastern 
States Exposition which is to be held in 
Springfield from September 15 to 21. Rey. 


Minna C. Budlong, Field Secretary of the 
General Alliance, will be in charge of the 


booth and will be assisted by Alliance 


women. 

During Anniversary Week, the State 
committee arranged a meeting, which was 
held on Thursday, May 238, at Hale Chapel. 
Dr. Robert C. Dexter, Secretary of the 
Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association, spoke on 
the relation of this new State group to 
his department, and Joseph Lee, the 
speaker of the morning, furnished a work- 
ing outline for the coming year. There 
was a question period, which gave the 
committee an idea of the social questions 
confronting Alliance women. 

This work, which is new only in its 
grouping, helps Alliance members to be 
in more perfect accord with the purpose 
of the social service committee “to inspire 
social service with the religious spirit and 
to direct the religious spirit toward social 
service.” 


Mrs. Budlong. on Route 


In her last report, Rev. Minna C. Bud- 
long, writes that she has not much time 
for a “summary” of experiences, especially 
as between May 5 and 138 there were ap- 
pointments in six different cities, neces- 
sitating railway journeys of 2,165 miles! 
She agrees heartily with Dr. Lathrop that 
observations on experiences ‘will be better 
made after we can view them from a dis- 
tance, both in space and time.” The de- 
tails of each day are as yet too absorbing 
for one adequate view of the whole. 

Western Canada and all the Pacific 
Coast branches have been visited in the 
last four months; most of them have 
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made decided gains in five years. Of 
special interest is the youngest coast Alli- 
ance branch, formed in 1927 at Santa 
Monica. A day spent with them in the 
home of Rey. James W. Macdonald found 
them sewing for charity, enjoying a fine 
lunch and much _ good-fellowship, and 
seeking ways to circumvent their handi- 
cap of no church building. At present 
they meet in a lodge room up two or 
three steep flights of stairs, which makes 
it impossible for some to attend who 
would otherwise be regular worshipers. 
One novel, way around their difficulty has 
been to take membership in a country 
club whose buildings and grounds make 
possible, through the summer, picnic serv- 
ices, open air Alliance meetings, teas, and 
other functions to increase acquaintance; 
but with the coming of fall it will be 
difficult to keep up interest without a 
suitable audience room. 

The experiment of remaining longer in 
a place to have the opportunity for pri- 
vate conferences with officers and chair- 
men has worked well. In that way many 
problems or questions too intimate to state 
in a public meeting have been discussed. 

Of great value have been the advance 
notices sent out by the publicity depart- 
ment of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, giving through local papers timely 
information as to the coming of the field 
secretary to many who do not receive the 
ehurch calendar. In this way, some curi- 
ous to hear a woman minister attend the 
services; others (friends of years gone 
by) come for a word of greeting, thus 
hearing for the first time a Unitarian 
message. In some small church where 
sixty is a good attendance, seventy-five 
were counted; and it developed later in 
the church poreh that at least a dozen 
were tourists from various States where 
the Field Secretary had sometime resided, 
the acquaintance dating anywhere from 
ten years back to her first year of preach- 
ing. It was the publicity sent out from 
Boston that made their presence possible. 

There is a noticeable widening of the 
circle of opportunity when one is lodged 
in.a Mormon Hotel, dined and escorted 
about by a Christian Science household; 
called in friendly conference by a 
Y. W. ©. A. secretary, interviewed by re- 
porters from two papers for views on lib- 
eral questions, lunched by the A. A. U. W., 
and greeted by D. A. R. and P. E. O. rep- 
resentatives! All this, in addition to the 
activities of the local church (sermon, 
young people, forum), forms many con- 
tacts outside denominational lines. 


New Manual 


Work on the “Manual” for 1929-30 is 
well under way. This year a new method 
was adopted—report blanks were mailed 
to branch secretaries April 1, and to branch 
treasurers May 1. The response has been 
most gratifying. Reports are coming in 
rapidly and are being tabulated. When 
the data returned on the first blank are 
not complete, a second request is mailed. 
In cases where no reply is received, the 
record in the previous Manual will be used 
and attention called to the fact that the 
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list represents the officers and addresses 
of the previous year. 

Will those branches whose officers and 
committee chairmen are not yet elected 
see that the results of election are sent in 
at the earliest possible date? 

Alliance branches that have sent mem- 
bership dues too late for inclusion in the 
Treasurer’s report will be listed as usual 
in the Directory but marked to indicate 
that dues were received after April 30. 

The “Manual” is the working tool of the 
secretaries at headquarters and a mine of 
information for branch officers. It is the 
earnest desire of the Committee on 
‘Manual’ to make this new year book as 
accurate and as complete as possible. That 
this may be accomplished, the hearty co- 
operation of branch secretaries and treas- 
urers will be appreciated. 


Worcester League 


The Worcester League of Unitarian 
Women was organized forty years ago by 
thirty-nine earnest women who believed 
that by meeting together to consider prac- 
tical questions in religion, -ethics, and 
philanthropy they might enlarge their 
own religious life, lend a helping hand to 
other women, and bring themselves into 
closer fellowship with one another. ‘This 
is still the object of the League. From 
thirty-nine women it has grown, until it 
now comprises twenty-seven Alliance 
branches in the Worcester Conference. 
Probably none of the founders of this 
League dreamed of the useful organiza- 
tion they were promoting, nor the extent 
to which it would grow. 

The programs at the meetings are 
varied. Time is allowed for a discussion 
period which has proved well worth while, 
giving a splendid opportunity for any Alli- 
ance branch toa present its problems flor free 
and frank discussion. They often cease 
to be problems after such discussion ! 

At the first meeting, Rev. Minna C. 
Budlong, Field Secretary of the General 
Allianee, spoke on ‘‘Why Bother?” It was 
surprising just what those two small words 
could be made to mean by Mrs. Budlong! 
Other speakers have been Rey. Alfred R. 
Hussey of the First Chureh of Plymouth, 
who spoke on “Some Tendencies in Recent 
Fiction,” giving a brief review of many 
of the books of the year, with interesting 
sketches of the authors; Dr. Robert C. 
Dexter, Secretary of the Department of 
Social Relations of the American Unita- 
rian Association, who talked about “Re- 
ligion and World Peace,” having just re- 
turned from the Preliminary Conference 
held at Geneva, Switzerland, where 150 
men and women representing all the prin- 
cipal living faiths of the world were as- 
sembled; Rev. Edward W. MeGlenen, Jr., 
of Westboro, who took for his topie “The 
Responsibility of the City Church to the 
Rural Church,” but from whose state- 
ments it would seem that the rural 
churches can do a great many things 
to help themselves; Mrs. J. U. Tolles, 
Parish Assistant of the Church of the 
Unity, Winchendon, who spoke on the 
“Tuckerman School,” and who, being a 


graduate, was able to present the objects 
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of the School in a very interesting way; 
Rey. Hendrick Van Ommeren of Gardner, 
Mass., on “Character Culture,’ and Rey. 
Richard A. Day of Templeton, on “Whither 
Religion?’ Mrs. J. Inez Clay, Chairman 
of the General Alliance Junior Work Com- 
mittee, on “Bridging the Gap’; and Miss 
Helen C. McCleary of Boston, who gave 
a reading of Margaret Deland’s story, 
“Where the Laborers are Few.” 


In Memoriam 


The Executive Board of the General 
Alliance has lost one of its ablest mem- 
bers in the death of MRS. WILLIAM F. 
BOARDMAN, Director for the State of 
Washington and Western Canada. 

Mrs. Boardman had lived in the Hast 
and in Spokane, Tacoma, and Seattle, 
Wash., and everywhere had put her church 
above all except her family. She believed 
so heartily in the final triumph of liberal 
religion that she welcomed every oppor- 
tunity to help bring this about. 

Gifted with a rare personality and 
charm, she won a quick response from 
those with whom she came in contact, im- 
pressing all with her spirituality, her 
courage, her contagious enthusiasm. 

The Pacific Unitarian Conference, North- 
ern Section, in session at Seattle, April 25, 
passed resolutions, paying a tribute of 
love to her memory: “She has written her- 
self ineffaceably on our hearts and in our 
lives.” 


In the passing of MISS ANNIE E. 
HOWARD we have lost a faithful friend 
and a devoted worker in Post Office Mis- 
sion for the King’s Chapel Alliance and 
also for that of the Second Church, Bos- 
ton. Handicapped by deafness, like Miss 
Sallie Ellis, of Cincinnati, the pioneer of 
Post Office Mission, and a great sufferer, 
Miss Howard gave herself heart and soul 
to the “ministry of the printed work,” 
and met with a marvelous response, re- 
ceiving letters of warmest gratitude to 
her who had helped the writers to a new 
faith. When it seemed best to abridge 
the story of Miss Ellis’s Mission, written 
by Mrs. Mary P. Wells Smith, in order 
to make it available for wider distribution, 
Miss Howard was chosen to perform the 
task, which she undertook and executed 
with loving zeal. 

She had a particular interest in the 
Circulating Library at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, because she saw how eagerly ber 
correspondents read the books they were 
able to borrow therefrom. WHach year of 
her connection with the Second Church 
Committee, she sent money for the pur- 
chase of new books, a gift annually re- 
newed after her withdrawal from the 
work. This gift will continue, for in her 
will Miss Howard leaves a sum of money 
to the Library Committee, the interest of 
which is to be used to purchase books 
annually. 


The General Alliance is not in any way 
connected with the Appeal for the Hos- 
pital in Onslow County, North Carolina. 
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Literature 


Dean Everett 


At a recent meeting, the alumni of the Harvard Divinity School 
worthily commemorated the life and services of Charles Carroll Everett, 
long dean of the School, and one of the most eminent of American theo- 
logians. Moreover, it is not only as a thinker, but as a writer of no slight 
power and charm that the great dean deserves to be remembered. His two 
volumes, Hssays Theological and Iiterary, and Poetry, Comedy, and Duty, 
are rich in good reading. The former work contains an essay on The 
Poems of Emerson, another on Tennyson and Browning, and a third on 
The Philosophy of Browning, which still will repay careful consideration ; 
for they are among the best treatments which these subjects have yet 
received. Written in noble prose, with careful scholarship, lightened by 
frequent flashes of wit as keen as it is original, they are veritable models 


of their kind. 


A Prince of the Church 


VIVIAN T. POMBROY 

DAVIDSON AND THE ISNGLISH 
Cuurcn. By Sidney Dark. New York: William 
Morrow and Company. $3.00. 


Everybody has heard of the Salvation 
Army lassie who accosted a stranger with 
the zealous inquiry, “Are you saved?” to 
which the stranger replied, a little testily, 
“My good woman, I am the principal of a 
great divinity school.” And the lassie said 
in a most winning voice: “Brother, do 
not let that stand in your way. He that 
cometh shall in no wise be cast out.” 

Dr. Davidson, who recently relinquished 
the throne of Canterbury, began his eccle- 
siastical life as a courtier in the position 
of Dean of Windsor. And there must 
have been considerable spiritual strain in 
serving both God and Queen Victoria. 
But the hardest thing must be to serve 
both the living God and the Church as an 
Established National Institution. It is 
hard enough for an ordinary minister to 
save his soul alive. It must be very much 
harder for an Archbishop of the Church 
of England. This biography is written 
by an ardent Anglo-Catholic; therefore its 
manifest fair-mindedness is the more ad- 
mirable. For the author shows a very 
kindly respect for the “latitudinarian” 
Archbishop, inflicting on him only the 
faithful wounds of a friend and fellow 
churchman. To anyone interested in the 
affairs of the English Church, especially 
the recent Prayer Book crisis, the book is 
interesting reading; but I have put it 
down wondering what all the astute 
statesmanship of the Archbishop had to 
do with vital Christianity. It was once 
said of Dr. Davidson that he was ‘a very 
good man without any principles.” This 
is untrue, if it means that he has been 
without a steady, faithful, and disinter- 
ested purpose. No man has served the 
Church of England with more devoted 
ability. His purpose has been to main- 
tain the Church as the corporate and 
comprehensive embodiment of national 
Christianity. And, pursuing this pur- 
pose to the gallant end, he has spent his 
life mainly in manceuvres and contentions 
concerning ill-fated Education Acts, Prot- 
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estant-Catholie claims, and fruitless and 
exasperating reunion proposals. Finally, 
he has sat in the Gallery of the House 
of Commons, a figure of venerable and 
wistful dignity, to witness the fiasco of 
the Revised Prayer Book. 

At the Church Congress in 1907, the 
Archbishop spoke about tolerance as “a 
respect for freedom of opinion in others” ; 
and he went on to say: “To those who 
claim an absolutely unfettered and irre- 
sponsible freedom of speculation, the 
Church of Christ will often seem intol- 
erant, because, so far as the Church itself 
is concerned, the holding of its accepted 
Creed denies or limits that irresponsible 
claim. Of those who, as Churchmen, make 
such a claim, a French thinker has well 
said: ‘They confuse the right of the in- 
dividual to be free with the duty of the 
institution to be something.’” Must “the 
duty of the institution to be something” 
necessarily produce a _ hopelessly com- 
promised Christianity and mark its prime 
servants with virtues in peace time morally 
indistinguishable from those of politicians 
in the nobler sense of the word, and in 
war time mark them as patriotic agents 
with no vision beyond the boundaries of 
their own land and the madness of the 
world at the moment? And is the only 
alternative to this national and. compro- 
mised Christianity of Canterbury a Catho- 
licism with a scent for heresy and a 
supreme devotion to ritual which has no 
sure ethical effluence in the secular lives 
of men? Can the religious institution 
grow strong only by entombing the intel- 
lectual vitality of the individual and emas- 
culating the social courage of the soul? 
Looking up from the pages of this book, 
I can only wonder. Two years ago, the 
then Archbishop of Canterbury broke for 
an hour from communications with the 
ecclesiastical prudence of a lifetime, and, 
defying the fickle rage of the newspapers 
and the polite disgust of the Conservative 
Cabinet, he threw his influence upon the 
side of bringing the Coal Strike to a more 
sane and Christian conclusion than was 
actually reached by overbearing power. I 
think that, when the Son of Man shall 
come in his glory, Thomas Randall David- 
son may be surprised to hear the voice of 
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the uncrowned King saying to him: 
“Come! ... I was anhungered, and thou 
didst try to give me meat.” 


Citizenship 


Tue New CITIzensuip. By Seba Eldridge. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell. 

The author of this book, a professor at 
the University of Kansas, is an enthu- 
siast in his project for developing a new 
and intelligent citizenship. He believes 
that the end cannot be attained except 
through an entirely new technique. Exist- 
ing organizations are not adequate, useful 
as are many civic, social, and philan- 
thropiec organizations. Nor is it of any 
particular avail to drum up voters at the 
polls by appealing to their loyalty and 
patriotism. The need is not so much that 
more people vote, as that they vote more 
intelligently. Indeed, even this is not the 
emphasis which Professor Eldridge makes. 
He advocates group organizations whose 
members shall make a real study of citi- 
zenship, as they would of any other disci- 
pline. He makes this interesting conten- 
tion, that any man will achieve a greater 
success in his business, profession, or trade 
who will take two hours off his workday, 
and put in the time in the study and 
practice of citizenship. It is frankly con- 
ceded by the author that such a scheme 
will make its appeal to a comparatively 
small minority of our citizenship. He 
even goes so far as to say that all of us, 
including the disfranchised, would be much 
better off if the franchise should be re- 
stricted to an intelligent and earnest mi- 
nority. Indeed, he sees the possibility of 
getting along without political parties at 
all. The groups of studious citizens would 
be able to bring about the necessary social 
changes without the cumbersome and un- 
representative machinery which we have 
now. This book is well worthy of serious 
attention. We recommend it to Laymen’s 
Leagues, Alliances, and any other groups 
organized for civic and social purposes. 

Soa 


More Psychographs 


As Gop Mapr THemM. By Gamaliel Bradford. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $3.50. 

In this volume our foremost living 
American biographer has added seven more 
portraits of his incomparable gallery of 
“psycho-graphs.” His subjects are all nine- 
teenth-century Americans—three  states- 
men, Webster, Clay, Calhoun; the journal- 
ist, Horace Greeley; the actor, Edwin 
Booth; the scholar, Francis Jones Child; 
the botanist, Asa Gray—all subjects 
worthy of his art. Each study is prefaced 
by a picture and a brief chronology of the 
subject’s career. Then the writer proceeds 
with great skill, insight, and impartiality 
to build up his analysis of the man’s char- 
acter into the portrait of a living person- 
ality. The impartiality of the author is 
nowhere better exhibited than in his study 
of Daniel Webster, for whom he might be 
suspected of having some predilection, 
since Webster was a law partner of the 
author’s grandfather. But, though Web- 
ster’s great qualities are duly set forth, 
there is no glossing over his failings, no 
hint that the author holds any special 
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brief for him. The same balanced judg- 
ment is exercised throughout. There is 
not the smallest striving after the sensa- 
tional, none of the marked overemphasis 
on faults of character or peculiarities of 
temperament which invalidates so much 
of the modern school of biography. It is 
refreshing to read of men all of whom one 
can respect if not love, men whom one 
would have been glad to know in the flesh. 
The reader puts down the book feeling 
that he has met a company of men who 
were great in their several gifts and ac- 
complishments, worthy examples of the 
best in the America of the last century. 
The book can be recommended without 
reserve to all lovers of biography and 
history. H. W.F. 


Professor Ames’s God 


Revigion. By Hdward Scribner Ames. 
York: Henry Holt & Company. 

The chapters in this. book of special in- 
terest are the four or five which deal with 
the nature of God. The author holds to a 
“finite God” built out of social experience. 
This God is not an object in space, but is 
to be understood as the “reality of the 
world in certain aspects and functions, in 
what is here characterized as reality ideal- 
ized.” Take the aspect and function of 
orderliness in nature, add to this intelli- 
gence and love in animals and in man, also 
personality, and a certain practical power 
to make decisions, called the “practical 
absolute.” Putting these together you have 
an idea of something orderly, intelligent, 
loving, deciding, and personal. ‘God is 
reality idealized. This idealization does 
not mean fabricated or imagined. It 
means selection.” What is the reality of 
a selected, finite deity? Dr. Ames holds 
that it has the same kind of reality as the 
family, or the state, or-Alma Mater. ‘Psy- 
chologically it belongs to the inescapable 
experience of the relation of the self and 
the other. The ‘other’ may be another 
human being, or a set of human beings 
held together as a family or a city or a 
nation, or it may be humanity or the uni- 
verse. In every case this other is reality 
functioning vitally and impressively in the 
behavior and emotions of the self. We 
love God as surely and as intelligently as 
we love our country or our Alma Mater, 
but with deeper and more consummate 
affection.” 

However true it may be that men’s ideas 
of deity are built up of such experience 
as they may have, the question arises 
whether Dr. Ames’s synthetic deity has 
anything more than a sentimental value. 
Alma Mater may be loved, but it may also 
be criticized, scolded, merged with another 
eollege, or even abolished for lack of ade- 
quate financial support. Dr. Ames’s deity 
seems no more permanent and strong. It 
has not even the strength of a great river, 
such as the Mississippi. For while men 
may change slightly the course of a river, 
or use it for travel or for power, finally 
they must accept it and conform to it. In 
comparison with men, the river is infinite, 
not finite. Is not the attitude of the 
scientist towards nature similar? Nature 
may be understood or misunderstood, 
wisely or unwisely used, but finally it 
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furnishes a standard of so-called natural 
law, and man must conform to its opera- 
tions. Should not the modern idea of 
deity carry something of this feeling of 
inevitableness, Matthew Arnold’s thought 
of a Power not ourselves that makes for 
righteousness ; or Professor Pupin’s thought 
of Creative Co-ordination, a force which 
is organizing cosmos out of chaos? 

The modern problem in religion seems 
to be something more than how to retain 
a selected, sentimental deity, suited to the 
Sunday morning service. There is the 
question of how to extend into the indi- 
vidual and social realm that sense of law 
and authority which is being built up in 
that part of nature which we call physical 
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law. ‘Nature can only be controlled by 
being obeyed,” Francis Bacon wrote. This 
is recognized in regard to laws used in 
transportation, manufacturing, electricity. 
Are there laws of physical and moral 
health, of social organization or world re- 
lations, which can only be used by being 
obeyed? Any faith that believes in these, 
that seeks either to discover them in the 
operations of nature, including social na- 
ture, or to organize them as constituting 
something both possible and necessary, 
seems a much more robust faith than that 
presented in this book by Dr. Ames. If 
men not only use nature, but nature also 
uses men, then there is an authority in 
nature which Dr. Ames does not bring to 
the front in his description of his selected 
deity. Very likely, there is nothing in the 
view of Dr. Ames which would exclude 
the development of the idea of power or 
authority in his thought of a deity. A 
chapter along such a line would have 
added much to the interest of his book. 
Bu. 1. 


Poet of Promise 
Tue House on THE DOWN AND OTHER PorMS. 
By Dorothy Davis Coburn. Boston: Privately 
Printed. 
The verses printed in this modest little 
volume have in them much akin to genuine 
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poetry. They are musical, and betray a 
Sincere sense of rhythm as well as that 
consciousness of beauty and imaginative 
insight which are among the true evi- 
dences of the poetic art. In them, there 
is something which suggests Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, although the writer has 
nothing of Miss Millay’s humor and gift 
for surprising climax. The verse structure 
follows classic standards, rather than 
those of the futurist and imagist schools. 
What we like best about these poems is 
the spirit they manifest. One and all, 
they express a disposition delicately sensi- 
tive, warmly sympathetic, gallant, and gay. 
Mrs. Coburn is a singer possessing real 
gifts of no small promise. A. BR, EL. 


Tabloid Reviews 


Tuer RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTINS OF YouTH. By 
Rev. A. D. Belden. Nashville: Cokesbury Press. 
$1.50. 

Mr. Belden, an English scholar and min- 
ister, writes well. He has read widely 
and thought deeply. His book will do 
good. But we cannot help thinking that 
he has chosen the wrong difficulties. His 
are almost exclusively from the realm of 
theology. The difficulties modern youth 
face are, rather, social, ethical, racial. 
Can you square a protective tariff with 
the Golden Rule? Shall we hate “nig- 
gers’? Is stock gambling wrong? Is 
production for profit better than produc- 
tion for service? Instead of these or simi- 
lar problems, Mr. Belden wrestles with the 
Trinity, the Atonement, the Church, the 
Resurrection, and is orthodox in all his 
conclusions. Perhaps Hnglish youth are 
interested in this sort of thing, but we can- 
not think it will go far here. A taste will, 
we think, be enough for most of our read- 
ers; so here it is: “It is a young man, a 
youthful God hanging on a cross, rising 
from a grave, reigning in the unseen, who 
seeks to rule our human world.” E. F. 


VISION AND Lire, AND OTHER SERMONS. By 
R. J. Campbell. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.00. 

Reginald Campbell still is one of the 
outstanding figures of the modern British 
pulpit. In spite of gathering years and 
his various ecclestiastical wanderings, his 
homiletical gifts remain unimpaired. His 
sermons are notable for the freshness of 
their illustrations, their literary quality, 
vigor, and spiritual insight. His latest 
volume contains eight sermons, preached 
on various occasions, which are almost 
models of their kind. A.R. H. 


In THE GARDEN OF ZeuS. By Hmma Town- 
send Wilkinson. Boston: The Four Seas Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

The author has divided this book of 
poetry into Looms of Life, Sonnets, Mis- 
cellaneous Poems. Her purpose appears 
to be to picture life’s struggles, in par- 
ticular as evil struggles with good. She 
says in the foreword: “Disregarding the 
findings of theology and metaphysics, my 
deductions are all from symbols of nature.” 
The rhythm of the poetry is good, and the 
author’s attempt to estimate aright the 
spiritual values succeeds. E. H.C. 
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OUR CHILDREN 


Two Tales 


M. WILMA STUBBS 


An Airplane Story 


Far, far up in the cloudless heaven, a 
big plane hummed into view. Georgios 
watched it drowsily from the bit of shade 
where he and his father were taking their 
siesta. The August sun is very hot in 
Greece in currant-gathering time, and no 
one works if he can help it from twelve 
until mid-afternoon. 

“Why didn’t people think of flying a long 
time ago?” he wondered. 

“They did. Don’t you 
story of Deedalus?” 

“And Icarus and the wings that 
melted?” The boy was all eagerness. 
“But that is just a myth, isn’t it?” 

“A myth? Perhaps. But be sure there 
is a kernel of fact in a story like that.” 

The plane was almost overhead now. 

“Tt does look as if it were aiming at the 
sun, doesn’t it?’ Georgios exclaimed. 

In the meanwhile little Demetrios had 


remember the 


awakened. ‘Is it a story?’ he asked 
eagerly. 
“Yes. Would you like to hear it?” 


“Of course he would. Was Demetrios 
ever anything but ready for a good story?” 
laughed Georgios. 

So the father began: “Once, in the early 
days of our Greece, there lived in Athens 
a man who could turn his hand to almost 
anything he wished. He was a builder. 
He worked in metals. He was an inventor 
and was always making something to 
astonish his fellow townsmen. A sculptor, 
he was able to fashion figures so naturally 
that one had to tie them to keep them from 
running away. 

“With all these talents, Dedalus pos- 
sessed one fault, a big one. He feared a 
rival and became jealous of any one who 
showed ability. So when his nephew in- 
vented the saw, Deedalus caused his death. 
Then, to escape punishment, he fled to 
Crete, where he built for King Minos the 
famous Labyrinth. 

“But, alas, trouble seemed destined to 
follow this old-time conjurer. He soon 
incurred the distruct of Minos, and, with 
his son, Icarus, was shut up in prison. 
Walls enclosed them. The sea was all 
about. But above stretched the vast, un- 
guarded ocean of the blue ether. Dzedalus 
saw his way of escape. Perhaps he had 
been experimenting with wings for a long 
time. Watching the birds soaring with 
ease over land and sea, he would be seized 
with a desire to imitate them, to add this 
achievement to his already long list of 
discoveries and inventions. 

“What kind of craft it was he fashioned, 
who can say? According to the story, he 
fashioned wings of feathers, fastening 
them on with wax. Without doubt the 
mechanism was contrived on the ‘wing’ 
plan. How excited they would be when 
they found it worked! Rising from their 


prison, they cut the sea of the air with 
strong, sure flight. Crete was left behind. 
Everything was going well. Fie for King 
Minos and his prison! p 

“Then something happened. ‘The wild 
joy of wings’ got possession of Icarus. It 
was so wonderful up there in the air. 
Higher and higher ihe boy soared, straight 
into the sun’s face. Matter-of-fact Science 
tells us that the higher we ascend the 
colder becomes the temperature. But we 
are living just now in the world of myth. 

“Tearus flies so close to the sun that the 
intense heat from the great monarch of 
the skies works a tragedy. You remember 
the wings of these mythic airmen had to 
be fastened on. In the torrid heat of the 
sun’s rays the wax melts, and poor Icarus 
makes a nose-dive for the sea—far, far 
below. The water spirits give him stately 
burial, and to this day these waters bear 
the name, Icarian Sea. 

“What happened to Dedalus? When he 
found he could do nothing to rescue his 
son, he continued his course, so the story 
runs, arriving at last in Sicily. So ended 
one of the world’s first recorded air 
flights.” 

The airplane had long before passed out 
of sight over the horizon’s rim. The sun 
was well on his way to the westward, and 
the men and boys, shouldering their 
baskets, attacked the dwarf, dusty vines. 
Baskets were soon filled with the ripe 
clusters and were carried to the drying 
ground, where they were emptied upon 
wooden trays. The women spread the fruit 
out over the trays to dry. In a few days 
these ‘Corinth grapes” would become “‘cur- 
rants,” and would be packed and sent all 
over the world to flavor and enrich the 
desserts of peoples of many races and 
tongues, 


oe 


Parasols 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


I take my pretty parasol, 
My rosy, ruffly parasol, 

When I go out to call. 
Although I never strut with pride, 
It makes me feel so dignified, 

So ladylike and tall. 


I use it mostly in the shade; 

(The sun would make the colors fade!) 
But never in a show’r; 

Oh, that would never do at all! 

’Twould spoil my pretty parasol 
That’s ruffled like a flow’r. 


My neighbor Susie has one, too; 

She brings her parasol of blue; 
We walk around the square. 

I think that ladies, big or small, 

Should always have a parasol— 
It gives one such an air. 
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Thinking of the long journey to market 
with the heavily laden beasts of burden, 
Georgios made a big resolve, “When I am 
aman, I am going to play Deedalus.” 

I believe he will. Don’t you? 


Beppo’s Good Turn 


It was in the courtyard of the filanda 
that Beppo first heard of good turns, 
though of course he had done many kind 
things in his short life. 

A jilanda is a mill for spinning silk. 
Like most people in the village, Beppo’s 
family raised silkworms and sold the 
golden cocoons at the factory. It had been 
a good season for the mulberries, and this 
morning Beppo’s father had brought a 
generous supply of cocoons to the /filanda 
and was now waiting for the men at the 
weighing machines to empty his basket. 


A Seed 


A seed, we say, is a simple thing— 
The germ of a flower or weed; 
But all earth’s workmen, laboring, 
Could never make a seed. 
—Julian G. Cutler. 


Sentence Sermon 


The Lord shall reign for ever and ever. 
—Heodus rv, 18. 


A man and a boy entered the courtyard. 

“The Antonios,’ Beppo’s father told him. 
“Big Tony is just back from America.” 

Whereupon Beppo was seized with an 
overwhelming desire to make the younger 
Tony’s acquaintance. He felt a little shy, 
however. It seemed to him a great thing 
to be born in America. Beppo suddenly 
became conscious of the worn places in his 
clothes. 

But it really doesn’t matter much 
whether you are born in Italy or America, 
whether your clothes are straight from 
the store or homemade and ragged, if you 
are both brimming over with friendliness. 
So it wasn’t long before Beppo and little 
Antonio were talking together eagerly. 
Antonio wanted to know about the cocoons. 

“The eggs are sent to the village incu- 
bator to be hatched,” Beppo explained. 
“When Father brings home the baby silk- 
worms, we spread them on tables and feed 
them with chopped mulberry leaves. By 
and by the silkworms are grown and ready 
to weave their silken coverings. Then we 
place mulberry branches round the table. 
The worms crawl up on this hedge and 
weave their beautiful cocoons.” 

And Tony told Beppo about America 
and the good turns he had promised to 
do daily. 

“Of course,” he ended wistfully, “it isn’t 
like being born in Italy—to be born in 
America isn’t, you know.” 

Beppo almost gasped at that. He had 
heard so much about America. By and by 
he would know how strong the mother tie 
of country is. He would understand how 
some American lad would say, “To be 
born in Italy, that isn’t like being born in 
America, you know.” 

“Everybody goes to school,” Tony con- 
tinued, “and I go to the children’s room at 
the Public Library, too. There I learn 
about our great art and buildings and our 
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long history. I learn that many of the 
painters and builders were common people 
like ourselves. I ask Father about it. He 
say that it is true and that I must come 
back home sometime to help make Italy 
great.” 

All the way home from the filanda, 
Beppo of the black curls was very quiet. 
He was thinking about the good turn and 
the rest of the Scout law. How he would 
like to do good turns, too! But he had no 
money. He had to work, and he had seen 
almost nothing of the world, even of his 
own Italy. 

The sun was hot and the dust filled one’s 
throat and eyes. Nevertheless, Beppo’s 
father stopped to have a friendly talk 
with a neighbor. 

“Have you heard of the sum of money 
Pietro Bonichi has lost through not know- 
ing how to read? And Mother Capponi 
must carry every letter from her son to 
the schoolmaster to read, because she 
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knows not the language of the black 
marks.” 

That set Beppo thinking. He had been 
sent to school, though his father was poor. 
He could teach the language of the printed 
page, if Neighbor Pietro and Mother 
Capponi would like to learn. 

“Ts it true, Beppo,” questioned Big Tony 
one day not long before he took his boy 
back to America, “is it true that you have 
been doing a good turn for Mother Capponi 
and Neighbor Bonichi, just like a regular 
Scout ?” 

Then, without waiting for the modest 
Beppo to answer, he sprang the big sur- 
prise. “I am going to take Tony Junior 
for a visit to Venice next week, a little 
holiday before we sail for America. Would 
you like to go with us? They say in 
America, ‘One good turn deserves another.’ 
And I think they are right.” 


[All rights reserved] 


J ack-in-the-Pulpit Clubs 


MARY BRADFORD 


Miss Alden, young, pretty, and teacher 
of the first grade in the Belden School, 
loved every-child in her class, and there 
was no child, good, naughty, grubby, or 
shining-clean, but loved her. 

When spring came over the hills to 
Danyille, the town in which Belden 
School flourished, every child in Miss 
Alden’s class left home a good quarter of 
an hour earlier than usual, in order to 
loiter in blossoming fields and shady wood 
paths, there to gather the first spring 
flowers to lay as tokens of affection on 
teacher’s desk. 

Miss Alden was fond of flowers, and 
sometimes her desk was so piled with 
spring offerings that she had a hard time 
to find makeshift vases for them all. Old 
jelly glasses came into play, and two or 
three fat pitchers which the school janitor 
managed to find. 

Yet, in spite of the beauty of the 
flowers, Miss Alden’s eyes always looked 
troubled as the children filed in on bright 
spring mornings and laid their little 
bunches of hastily gathered flowers on 
her desk. 

“Thank you, John. Thank you, Mary. 
Thank you, Billy.” So ran Miss Alden’s 
pleasant words, and yet her blue eyes 
looked troubled. Of course the children 
didn’t notice that. 

One morning Betty Brown laid a bunch 
of early flowers on Miss Alden’s desk, 
columbines and buttercups and two Jack- 
in-the-Pulpits. Miss Alden put them 
quickly into one of the fat pitchers which 
was filled with cool water, but the Jacks 
refused to lift their brown heads. They 
drooped over the sides of that fat white 
pitcher and looked very dejected indeed. 

“Why don’t the Jacks stand up 
straight?” asked Betty Brown, at recess. 

“IT wish they would,” said Miss Alden. 
“See, Betty.” She gently pulled one Jack 
out of the pitcher as she spoke. “See, 
you pulled him up, root and all. Are 
there many Jacks in the woods?” 

“No,” said Betty. “They’re hard to find. 
I hunted and hunted before I found these 
two.” 


“Poor dear,” said Miss Alden, putting 
Jack back in the pitcher, and leaving 
Betty to wonder whether she or the Jack 
were the “poor dear,’ and why. 

When the children were again in their 
seats, after recess, Miss Alden said: 

“How many of you children can go to 
walk with me this afternoon?” 

Every hand waved vigorously. 

“Lovely,” said Miss Alden. ‘Let’s meet 
at Betty’s gate and walk into the woods. 
Perhaps Betty will show us where she 
found her Jack-in-the-Pulpits.” 

So that afternoon at three, Miss Alden 
and about twenty of her charges met at 
Betty’s gate and walked into the woods. 

“Please let’s not pick any flowers till 
we find a Jack-in-the-Pulpit, and hear 
what he has to say,” said Miss Alden, 
when they started. 

“Has to say!’ shouted 
“Jack can’t say anything.” 

“Indeed he can!” said Miss Alden. 
“Why in the world is he Jack-in-the- 
Pulpit, if he can’t preach very nice little 
flower sermons?” 

“Flower sermons !” 

But Miss Alden only laughed and would 
tell no more; so they all hurried as fast 
as they could to the little ravine where 
Betty thought other Jacks grew. 

Sure enough, there grew a little clump 
of them. Betty was about to pull one up 
when Miss Alden called: 

“No, Betty! Please don’t touch him! 
We'll all sit in a circle around him and 
hear what he has to say. Everybody sit 
down, and everybody keep still as a 
mouse,” 

Everybody did sit down and everybody 
did, for a wonder, keep still as a mouse, 
but not a word did Jack say—or so the 
children thought. 

‘Don’t you hear him?” whispered Miss 
Alden. 

The children shook their heads. 

‘Don’t hear anything but the birds,” 
whispered Betty. 

“T know what he says, and I'll tell you,” 
said Miss Alden gravely. “He says all 
little children and all flowers love each 


the children. 


443 
Coming! 


MARJORIB DILLON 


It’s just around the corner now— 
The gladdest time of year; 

We've counted days, and very soon 
We'll greet it with a cheer. 


A children’s chorus of delight 
Will hail that happy day 

When no more lessons must be learned, 
And books are put away. 


When all outdoors will ring again 
With laughter, free and clear; 

By every jolly sign you’ll know 
That glad vacation’s here. 


other, but flowers love children more than 
children love flowers.” 

The children looked astonished 
fixed their eyes on Miss Alden. 

“That’s what he says. Because the 
flowers never tear the children from their 
homes, and the children do sometimes 
tear the flowers from theirs. If the chil- 
dren would pick the flowers off by the 
stems, carefully, and never pull them up 
by the roots, Jack says the flowers would 
not be sad. But, he says, they so often 
pull up roots and all, that sometimes he 
thinks there will soon be no flowers left 
in the world.” 

“No flowers!” breathed the children. 

“That’s what he says. That’s why the 
Jack in the pitcher was too discouraged 
to lift his head this morning. But this 
Jack says now that all the children are 
listening to his sermon, he knows no roots 
will ever be pulled up again.” 

The children stared at Miss Alden and 
then at Jack, and they all shook their 
heads. 

“He has just a few words more to say,” 
said Miss Alden, trying not to laugh at 
the sight of so many solemn little faces. 
“He says it would make all the flowers 
happy if children would always leave 
several flowers on each plant to go to 
seed.. Then every seed would grow into 
a new plant, and think how many more 
flowers that would mean! He says, too, 
that this is the first class of children who 
ever really listened to him, and so he 


and 


“wonders if they won’t please tell all the 


children they know just what he has told 
them.” 

The children nodded and smiled. 

“We thinks it would make him and all 
other Jacks and all other flowers very 
happy if they wrote out this little sermon 
and sent it to other schools, to as many 
parts of the country as possible. Perhaps 
they might call it the Jack-in-the-Pulpit 
Club.” 

The children scrambled to their feet and 
danced in a circle round and round the 
Jack which Miss Alden said had been 
preaching to them from his pulpit. 

“We will! We will!” they promised. 
“We won’t pull up roots. We will let 
flowers go to seed. We'll begin your club 
to-morrow morning!” 

“We've begun it now,” Miss Alden told 
them, and now her eyes were very happy. 
“We are the very first Jack-in-the-Pulpit 
Club, and we hope there will soon be so 
many more that no flower can ever again 
say that children do not love flowers just 
as much as flowers love children.” 

[All rights reserved] 
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Dr. C. E. Park’s View of Humanism 


He thinks that some devotces of this modern religion are less 
appreciative than they ought to be of their own position 


UMANISTS, with their belief in the 

“God within,’ are not necessarily 
atheists; their God, although not as ob- 
jective, is just as holy and powerful as 
that of the theists; yet humanism is only 
a “way station” on the soul’s qnest for a 
satisfying philosophy of reality. 

These were among the points made by 
Dr. Charles E. Park of the First Church 
in Boston, addressing the Monday Confer- 
ence of Alliance branches in Boston, Mass., 
May 6, on “Humanism.” Humanism, he 
said, has aroused fears and misgivings 
out of proportion to its real importance. 
He wished to correct misunderstandings 
and to allay the fears respecting this 
theological position. 

Both humanism and theism, Dr. Park 
explained, are systems of speculation con- 
cerning the nature and being of God. But 
theism is objective and humanism is sub- 
jective in its interpretation. The theist 
says that we are part of God’s being; God 
is both in us and around us. The humanist 
says that God is a part of our being; the 
divine in man is God. Theism declares 
that God is more than his creation; he is 
inexhaustible. Humanism declares that 
God is exhausted in his creation; his 
being is coterminous with man. 

A theist and his humanist friend, walk- 
ing in the wood, hear a hermit thrush. 
The theist believes he can hear faint, high, 
elfin notes. But the humanist does not 
hear them; unlike his theist friend, he 
cares nothing for the song he cannot hear, 
which song, says the theist, must be more 
complete and extensive than the one they 
both can hear. Dr. Park continued: 

“Thus in life, both you and your human- 
ist friend hear a divine voice. You both 
see something divine in human love, loy- 
alty, truth, honor, service, beauty, and 
self-sacrifice. So far you agree: God is 
immanent, holy, powerful. But you say 
you must believe in more of a God than 
this. Your humanist friend, however, con- 
fines himself to as much of God as he can 
reasonably apprehend. The difference ap- 
pears only when you approach that part 
of God which lies outside our picture. 
Theism is ‘humanism plus. The theist 
goes on speculating, and adoring beyond 
the limits of human experience.” 

It is a common fallacy, a common in- 
justice, however, Dr. Park continued, to 
regard humanism as atheism. He said: 
“The humanist has a God, a worship, a 
reverence, a prayer. It may not be as uni- 
versal as that of the theist, but it is just 
as powerful; it may not be-as extensive, 
but it is just as holy.” As another figure, 
Dr. Park compared the two theories of 
medical men with respect tc the growth 
of the body: one, that it depends on en- 
vironment, food, air, sunshine; another 
that it depends on the pituitary gland. 
Both are doubtless right, and a body may 
thrive under either theory. 

“The self-contained and intensive,” said 
Dr. Park, “may be just as potent and 
wonderful a biological factor as the ob- 
jective and extensive. The theist says he 


is surrounded by God, enveloped in an 
atmosphere of holiness. The humanist 
says he is animated and governed by God, 
quickened and controlled by a little self- 
contained spirit of holiness that regulates 
all his life. The one may be just as truly 
God as the other, as potent, holy, as wor- 
shipful and adorable.” 

When individual humanists call them- 
selves atheists, Dr. Park would like to ask 
them what they mean, before he believes 
them. There are, of course, several varie- 
ties of humanism, some more, some less 
extreme, than the one just described. 
“But,” declared Dr. Park, “the humanist 
who does not see the divineness of that 
self-contained irresistible urge to moral 
and spiritual perfection which he claims 
to possess within himself, and refuses to 
call it God, to worship it, pray to it, de- 
pend upon it, hope in it, is blind to the 
possibilities and logical implications of his 
own position.” 

Humanism has come to stay in so far as 
it means that great common ground of 
belief in the immanence of God. But in 
the sense that it is a denial of the “other- 
ness,” the objectivity of God, it is not a 
satisfactory position and hence will not 
be permanent. It is a “way station” on 
the soul’s journey, not a terminus. Some 
conception of God as absolute and tran- 
scendent is a philosophical necessity. Dr. 
Park instanced John Fiske and Felix 
Adler as men who had passed through the 
humanistic phase on their way to a more 
adequate philosophy. As the humanist 
reads, ponders, speculates, he carries 
through his philosophical quest to human- 
ism-plus—that is, theism. The only way 
to stay humanistic is to shut the mind, 
close the eyes, shut oneself in a copper- 
riveted dogmatism. 

Humanism—strongest in regions of Fun- 
damentalism—is a noble protest against 
the remnants of the old Calvinistic the- 
ology, against the anthropomorphic God 
who rules with special providence. But 
the humanists assume that all who use the 
term “God” have this conception of deity ; 
they confine the term to one of its meetings 
and, because they cannot accept that 
meaning, they refuse to use the term, and 
refuse to allow the theists to employ the 
term in any other sense. 

The humanists also protest against the 
idea of God as a divine power personally 
supervising their lives. They point to the 
harm done by this conception and declare 
there is no such personal oversight. ‘“‘Are 
they right?’ Dr. Park asked, and replied: 
“We do not know. All we know is that 
the best way to live is to know God's 
truth and follow it.” , 

Humanism is likewise a protest against 
hypocrisy and equivocation in the use of 
the word “God.” Just because the word 
does have several meanings, there is 
chance for unconscious deception. The 
clergyman who used the term “Trinity,” 
meaning in his own mind “truth, beauty, 
and goodness,” but allowing his people to 
think he meant “Father, Son, and Holy 
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Ghost,” is like to the minister who uses 
the word “God” in a sense not generally 
accepted by his people. 

The humanists, concluded Dr. Park, are 
prompted by an impulse to be perfectly 
sincere, perfectly honest in thought and 
speech—by a moral earnestness which is 
their outstanding characteristic. 


Humboldt Church Installs 
Rev. Oswald E. Helsing 


Unity Church in Humboldt, Iowa, in- 
stalled Rev. Oswald E. Helsing as its min- 
ister at an evening service, May 7. The 
secretary of the Iowa Unitarian Associa- 
tion, Rev. Charles E. Snyder of Sioux City, 
Iowa, and Rey. Julius F. Krolfifer, min- 
ister of the First Unitarian Church in 
Davenport, Iowa, conducted the service 
on behalf of the Unitarian fellowship, par- 
ticularly the Iowa Association. Mr. Krol- 
fifer read the lesson and gave the charge 
to the congregation; Mr. Snyder offered 
the prayer and delivered the charge to the 
minister. The call from the congregation 
was extended by George Bicknell, treasurer 
of the church. Mr. Helsing responded, 
outlining a policy of regional mission work 
by the Humboldt church. 

Mr. Krolfifer pointed out that the spe- 
cific function of the minister is leading in 
public worship. True worship is co-opera- 
tive, not just to be together or think alike 
or be swayed by the leader, which would 
be collective or crowd worship. But each 
person contributes to the common worship 
and each takes away from it that which 
suits his individual need. The minister 
gets his ideas for sermons from contact 
with his people and analysis of their needs. 
His study and reading merely supply ele- 
ments to satisfy these needs. Church wor- 
ship gives a new appreciation of life’s ex- 
periences and hidden depths in some 
familiar, but profound utterances, and 
leads to personal readjustment of knowl- 
edge, opinion, and habit. 

“Distinguished ministers have been 
here,” said Mr. Snyder, “men of scholar- 
ship, brave pioneers in thinking. The 
people are of pronounced loyalty, tried 
and tested. You have no sacerdotal robes, 
no sanctity of office. You are elected as 
leader and teacher, sacred by the degree 
of sanctity of life and sense of religious 
values. You have to make your own altar 
by the fulfillment of the great dreams of 
your people.” 


Notes from Proctor Academy 


Several members of the school attended 
the sessions of the Twin State Federation 
of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
held May 11 and 12 in the Unitarian 
Church, Concord, N.H. 


Two handsomely made hymn announe- 
ment boards have been presented to the 
Unitarian Chapel by Mrs. Alma W. Allen 
of Arlington, Mass., and her uncle, Dr. 
Weymouth of Lyme, N.H., in memory of 
Dr. and Mrs. Henry Weymouth. The 
former was for sixty-five years physician 
in Andover, N.H. 

Proctor won its sixth consecutive base- 
ball victory May 13, defeating Holderness 
School 3 to 2 in fifteen innings. 
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Alliance Founders’ Fund 


One hundred thousand dollars will be sought to make secure 
the vital relations of all branches in the growing 
work of Unitarian women 


’ 


LANS for establishing a ‘Founders 


Fund” of $100,000 as an addition to- 


the endowment of the General Alliance of 
Unitarian Women, were made at the an- 
nual meeting of the Alliance, May 22 of 
Anniversary Week, in Boston, Mass. This 
fund is to be raised in honor of past and 
present Alliance members, particularly 
the pioneer women who in 1880 formed 
the Women’s Auxiliary Conference, fore- 
runner of the General Alliance; and it is 
hoped to complete the fund by May, 1930, 
the semicentennial year of the organized 
women’s movement in the Unitarian 
fellowship. 

A thousand dollars for each of the fifty 
years of the Auxiliary Conference and the 
Alliance, and another $50,000 for the next 
fifty years, is the goal to be attained. 
The income from the Unitarian Founda- 
tion ceases in 1930, and, unless some large 
sum is realized, the Alliance will face a 
serious deficit. In preference to an annual 


appeal, this one substantial fund is 
contemplated. 
The income of this fund, approxi- 


mately $5,000, will be needed in the near 
future to finance a more intimate con- 
tact between the central office and the 
branches, to effect much needed increases 
in the budgets of the General Alliance 
committees, and to continue effectively the 
work being done by the Alliance to spread 
the knowledge and enhance the spiritual 
influence of the liberal faith. 

A campaign organization will be per- 
fected during the summer, it was an- 
nounced at the Alliance annual meeting. 
October, November, and December will be 
spent in approaching the branches. Dur- 
ing January, 1930, the churches will be 
asked to assist the Fund. This plan 
leaves February, March, and April in 
which to finish the Fund before May, 1930. 

“Anyone who is interested in the work 
of the General Alliance and who has faith 
in its enlarging future can help to meet 
its increasing opportunities by contribut- 
ing to this the Founders’ Fund,” says a 
statement from General Alliance head- 
quarters. ‘‘Any contribution amounting to 
$250 may be sent in honorem of some past 
or present Alliance woman, and the names 
of those so honored will be publicly an- 
nounced and placed upon our records. 

“Payments may be made at once or 
pledges may be: payable in two install- 
ments, and should be sent during the year 
to the Founders’ Fund, Louise Brown, 
Treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass.” 

The project of the Founders’ Fund is in 
charge of the following committee: Miss 
Louise Brown, chairman-treasurer; Mrs. 
Franklin F. Raymond, Boston, Mass., sec- 
retary ; Mrs. Caroline 8. Atherton, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass.; Miss Anna M.. Bancroft, 
Hopedale, Mass.; Miss Sara Comins, Dor- 
chester, Mass.; Mrs. Oscar ©. Gallagher, 
Brookline, Mass.; Miss Bertha Langmaid, 


Officers were elected as follows: 


Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Warren Pond, New 
York City; Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass.; Miss Mary C. Sawyer, Wel- 
lesley Hills, Mass.; Miss Evelyn Sears, 
Waltham, Mass. 

The country has been divided into sec- 
tions, and each section is headed by a 
local representative as follows: Northern 
California, Mrs. Mary H. F. Tardy, Oak- 
land, Calif.; Southern California, Dr. Abby 
Fox Rooney, Los Angeles, Calif.; New 
England, Miss Edith M. Loud, Portland, 
Maine; New York City, Mrs. Lou GC. 
Mourey, Rutherford, N.J.; Central West, 
Mrs. Charles G. Cunningham, Toledo, 
Ohio; Philadelphia, Miss Mary T. Mason, 
Germantown, Pa.; Washington, D.C., Mrs. 
John M. Aldrich; Southwest, Mrs. Jessie 
H. Gessner, New Orleans, La.; Southeast, 
Mrs. George H. Badger, Orlando, Fla.; 
Midwestern, Mrs. George Gilmour, Denver, 
Colo.; Chicago, Mrs. Emmett L. Richard- 
son, Milwaukee Wis.; Canada, Mrs. 
George W. Latham, Montreal, P. Q. 

These are the names of the ten women 
who, in 1880 at the meeting of the National 
Conference in Saratoga, N.Y., presented a 
constitution ‘for the Women’s Auxiliary 
Conference, which was adopted by those 
present: Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, Grantville, 
Mass.; Mrs. Susan I. Lesley, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Mrs. Walter Richmond, Providence, 
R.I.; Mrs. Fielder Israel, Salem, Mass.; 
Mrs. N. L. Root, Burlington, Vt.; Mrs. 
Frederick Huidekoper, Meadville, Pa.; 
Mrs. Brooke Herford, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. 
George Partridge, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. 
Henry Kirk Winchester, Santa Barbara, 
Calif.; Mrs. T. G. Eliot, Portland, Ore. 
Miss 
Abby W. May, Boston, Mass., president; 
Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Mrs. J. T. Sunderland, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., vice-presidents; Mrs. Bella C. Bar- 
rows, Dorchester, Mass., secretary; Miss 
Flota L. Close, Boston, Mass., treasurer. 


Resignation of Mr. Weil 
from Quincy, Mass., Church 


A letter of resignation from Rey. Fred 
Alban Weil as minister of the First Parish 
Unitarian Church in Quincy, Mass., to 
take effect July 1, was read at the annual 
meeting of the church, May 18. The parish 
voted to accept the resignation with re- 
gret, and with appreciation of Mr. Weil’s 
service, and to extend his salary to Sep- 
tember 1. Mr. and Mrs. Weil and daughter 
will sail the last of June for a summer 
in Europe. 

During the eight and a half years of 
Mr. Weil’s pastorate, there have been 220 
new members taken into the church, thirty 
per cent. more than were received during 
the previous fourteen years. Mr. Weil has 
served continuously for twenty-five years 
in the Unitarian ministry. He suggested” 
the formation of the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union and was its first president. 
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Encouraging reports of the work of the 
various departments of the church were 
made. George W. Abele, George E. Pfaft- 
mann, and Mrs. A. Isabelle Davis were 
elected to serve for three years on the 
board of assessors. George F. Hall was 
elected treasurer, and a rising vote of 
thanks was extended Clarence Burgin for 
nearly ten years’ service as treasurer. J. 
Brooks Keyes was re-elected clerk, and 
Messrs. Fenno, Pfaffmann, and Faxon 
were reappointed trustees of the Adams 
Fund. 

The $1,000 bequest to the church from 
Mrs. Ellery C. Butler was received. In 
regard to the $800 bequest, the interest to 
be used for flowers for the graves of her 
husband and son in Forest Hills Cemetery, 
it was decided to ask the executors to turn 
the money over to the trustees of the 
cemetery. The tablet to the memory of 
Rey. Ellery Channing Butler will be placed 
in the church. 


Commencement at Lombard 


President Reese to give baccalaureate 
sermon, Dr. Morrison commence- 
ment address 


Events for the first commencement at 
Lombard College in Galesburg, Ill., under 
the joint Universalist-Unitarian manage- 
ment, are scheduled for Saturday, June 1, 
to Tuesday, June 4. 

The annual senior ball will be held 
Saturday evening at the Soangataha Coun- 
try Club. At the baccalaureate exercises 
to be held the following Sunday after- 
noon, June 2, in the First Universalist 
Church of Galesburg, the service will be 
conducted by the minister, Rev. Lambert 
J. Case, and the sermon will be preached 
by Dr. Curtis W. Reese, president of the 
College. His topic will be “The Need for 
Competent Leadership in a Democratic 
Society.” 

Monday, June 3, will be Alumni Day, 
when class and fraternity reunions will 
be in order. The annual meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of Lombard will be 
held in the forenoon. The alumni luncheon 
will take place at noon. That night, the 
commencement play, “Outward Bound,” 
will be presented. 

Commencement Day will be June 4, when 
the largest class but one in the history of 
Lombard College will be graduated. Last 
year’s class was the largest, and this year’s 
numbers only two or three less. The com- 
mencement exercises are scheduled for 10 
A.M. in the Gymnasium. Dr. Clayton C. 
Morrison, editor of The Christian Century, 
will deliver the commencement address, 
considering the significance and the pos- 
sibilities of the outlawry of war as pro- 
vided for in the Kellogg-Briand Pact. 
Awards of honors and prizes for the year 
will be made at this time. 

Delegations from Universalist churches 
of the Middle West have always attended 
the commencement exercises. Last year 
twenty-two men and women came from the 
First Unitarian Church in Davenport, 
Iowa, and delegations from other Unita- 
rian churches of the region are expected 
this year. 
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Tablet to Newton Mann in Omaha Church 


Dr. Lyttle’s address at dedicatory service 


HE First Unitarian Church in Omaha, 

Neb., has erected a bronze tablet to 
Newton Mann, its minister for twenty-one 
years and reputed to be the first Ameri- 
can preacher to accept and proclaim from 
the pulpit the doctrine of evolution. The 
tablet was dedicated at a Newton Mann 
memorial service, April 14. The minister, 
Rey. Laurance Plank, conducted the serv- 
ice, using as the second reading an extract 
from a sermon of Mr. Mann’s. One of the 
hymns sung, “Praise to the Living God,” 
was translated and revised by Mr. Mann 
from the Yigdal of Daniel Ben Judah. 
William F. Baxter, a layman of the 
church, spoke words of personal tribute, 
acknowledging the profound influence the 
great preacher and teacher had had upon 
his life. The principal address was de- 
livered by Prof. Charles H. Lyttle of the 
Meadville Theological School, who gave a 
sympathetic and enlightening appraisal of 
the life and thought and influence of Mr. 
Mann. 

The tablet, reproduced herewith, was 
made by the Chicago, Ill, sculptor, John 
D. Brcin, and bears this inscription : 


NEWTON MANN 
1836-1926 
MINISTER OF THIS CHURCH 
1889-1910 
POET SCIENTIST SCHOLAR 
FIRST AMERICAN PREACHER TO 
ACCEPT AND PROCLAIM THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF EVOLUTION 


Mr. Mann died July 5, 1926, at his home 
in Chicago, and issues of THE R&GISTER 
thereafter contained the facts of his life 
and tributes to him as one of the noblest 
creative thinkers of the Unitarian fellow- 
ship. His first charge was at Kenosha, 
Wis., where he founded and built the 
church. Thereafter he served churches 
at Troy and Rochester, N.Y., before com- 
ing to Omaha in 1889. He was the author 
of “A Rational View of the Bible,’ “Evo- 
lution of a Great Literature,” “The Orbit 
of the Dark Companion of Sirius,’ and 
“The Import and Outlook of Socialism,” 
as well as many poems and articles. 

“Mr. Mann’s twenty-one years of service 
in Omaha,” said Mr. Baxter, “covered, I 
think, without doubt, the creative period 
of his life, for it was during this time 
that he wrote the books that are, his 
great contribution to the world’s literature. 

“While, during the period of his min- 
istry, the membership of the church 
swelled and receded many times, the 
average did not permanently reach any- 
thing like what his offerings deserved. 
Few people are zealous, few will make the 
sacrifice of self in devotion to organiza- 
tion or propaganda; but thousands came 
to him throughout the years, received that 
which would influence and pattern their 
lives, mold their thoughts, change their 
beliefs, point their direction, and then 
went their own way.” 

Professor Lyttle pointed out in the 
course of his address that Mr. Mann pos- 
sessed practical scientific ability, “so often 


absent in the philosophic mind.” He estab- 
lished his own astronomical observatory 
in his home in Rochester, where he dis- 
covered seventeen double stars and per- 


fected the computation of the orbit of: 


Sirius’ almost invisible companion star. 
During the last months of his life, Mr. 
Mann took great interest in the researches 
of Einstein. “Of these researches and of 
their import for thought, Mr. Mann was 
fully cognizant and thoroughly appre- 
ciative,’ said Professor Lyttle, and 
continued : 

“Pioneer, poet, prophet, preacher of the 
philosophy of science, over a period of 
seventy-five years—as foresighted and 
clear-sighted in the end as in the begin- 
ning of his career—let us be reverently 
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A TRIBUTH IN BRONZE 


grateful that Newton Mann was not dis- 
obedient to the heavenly vision of his boy- 
hood committal to the guidance of the 
free Spirit, and through its consecrations 
found such impressive longevity, ampli- 
tude, and maturity of life and power. 
“In yet another way, Mr. Mann vindi- 
cated the power of the religion of the free 
Spirit to confer abundant life and vigor 
upon its votaries, and I am of the opinion 
that the last testimony is the most notable. 
At an age when most men decrease in 
creative optimism, particularly as re- 
spects the improvement of social and 
economic conditions on this globe by 
human effort, he re-established his title 
to the glory of pioneer courage and pre- 
vision by entering the front line trenches 
of the struggle for economic freedom, 
with which the coming centuries will be 
engrossed on a world-wide scale. Mr. 
Mann’s vast knowledge of history, wedded 
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with his conviction of the reign of evolu- 
tion in the social as well as in the 
biological field, taught him plainly the 
convergence of the world’s _ political, 
economic, and even biological tendencies 
in a gigantic struggle on the part of the 
manual workers of the world for a share 
in the management of business and the 
distribution of the profits of our economic 
system. Mr. Mann, in common with many 
captains of American industry, saw very 
clearly the inequities and iniquities, the 
inhumanities and inefficiencies, the fratri- 
cidal fatalisms of modern industry, the 
demoralization in body, mind, and soul 
through the terrific tension of business 
life due to the lust for high profits and 
the resultant enslavement of countless 
numbers of human beings to the gods of 
the machine and of the stock market. He 
could not believe that a war-ruined world 
is to be the finale of the grand epic of 
human evolution. Hope of escape from 
such a doom he found in the movement 
ealled Christian Socialism, and, in his last 
book, ‘The Import and Outlook of Social- 
ism,’ he produced what is in my judg- 
ment the consummation of his learning, 
his wisdom, and his religious faith.” 


Frequently 1,500 Persons at 
All Souls Meetings on a Sunday 


At the annual meeting of All Souls 
Church in Washington, D.C., reports of 
the minister, Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, of 
the chairman of the Board of Trustees, 
Dr. Percival Hall, of the treasurer, Charles 
EK. Hood, of the executive secretary, 
Laurence ©. Staples, and of the presidents 
of the auxiliary organizations, uniformly 
showed a year of continued progress. A 
budget of nearly $39,000, including $5,000 
for amortization and providing substan- 
tial salary increases, was met in full. A 
special gift for landscaping the church 
grounds was announced. 

Interest in the morning services, with 
an average attendance of nearly five hun- 
dred persons, in the Sunday afternoon 
Quiet Period, consisting of half an hour 
of organ music, and in the “book chats,” 
has been well sustained. The growth of 
the church school has been a particularly 
encouraging feature of the year, the 
average attendance increasing from 215 
to 243 pupils. Only the limited seating 
capacity of Pierce Hall has prevented 
further development of the Motion Picture 
Hour, now in its fourth year. Not in- 
frequently, as many as 1,500 individuals 
have passed through the portals of All 
Souls Church on a Sunday. The experi- 
ment of a monthly publication, The Wash- 
ington Unitarian, has been undertaken 
with general approval. General chureh 
gatherings, such as the opening reception, 
election night party, Thanksgiving dinner, 
and New Year’s Eve celebration, with a 
specially prepared pageant have done 
much to develop social contacts in the 
church family. 

George A. Ricker presided as moderator 
at the meeting, and the following officers 
were elected: Trustees for three years, 
Mrs. Thomas M. Roberts, J. G. Hefty, John 
L. Hyde ; secretary, Miss Martha Blossom; 
treasurer, Charles EB. Hood. 
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The Emerson Ordination Centenary 


No one should forget, said Mr. Foote, that Emerson was bred 
for the ministry, nor believe that he left it because he 
had turned against its ideals; he withdrew from the 
pastorate with regret 


HE formal commemoration of the or- 

dination of Ralph Waldo Emerson as 
minister of the Second Church in Boston, 
Mass., in 1829, one hundred years ago, was 
fittingly observed by this church, May 6. 
The auditorium was filled with representa- 
tives of various historical, literary, and 
church societies, including several of the 
descendants of Mr. Emerson. The prin- 
cipal addresses were made by Rev. Henry 
Wilder Foote and Prof. Bliss Perry of 
Harvard University. 


The minister, Dr. Hugene Rodman 
Shippen, in his introductory remarks, 
said: 


“You honor us by your presence; but 
you are here rather to honor the memory 
of one who resolutely but serenely lived 
and walked in the spirit. We of the 
Second Church shine in reflected light, 
and can only say, humbly, ‘There were 
giants in those days.’ We do not forget 
that Mr. Hmerson was not altogether 
happy in his pastoral office, however happy 
in his personal relations with his pa- 
rishioners, and that he resigned in the 
fourth year of his ministry to devote his 
talents to a larger parish, the great com- 
pany of free spirits in the English-speak- 
ing world. At the same time, we recall 
with satisfaction that the severing of the 
ties with his church was effected with 
mutual esteem and affection. There is 
nothing in that episode to conceal or 
forget. , 

“So, we are not stressing, tonight, Mr. 
Emerson’s connection with the Second 
Church, but honoring him as man of 
letters, poet, and prophet of the soul. He 
belongs to all churches; in witness of this 
the chief Protestant communions are rep- 
resented in this gathering. Character- 
istic of the letters received in acknowl- 
edgement of our invitation is this expres- 
sion from a Presbyterian minister: ‘I 
esteem it a favor to pay my respects to 
the memory of one whose great thoughts 
have been a life-long inspiration.’ ” 

Mr. Foote, introduced as ‘“worthily 
carrying on a name honored and beloved 
in Boston,’ and welcomed personally, as 
well as officially, as the President of the 
Unitarian Historical Society, gave a care- 
fully prepared paper on “Emerson as a 
Minister.” P 

“In studying his life,’ said Mr. Foote, 
“it is as great an error to forget that he 
ever was a minister as it is to consider 
his resignation from the pastorate and his 
occasional strictures upon preaching as a 
condemnation of the church and its work. 
Those who wish to form a just estimate 
of his character and his influence will 
neither forget that he was bred for the 
ministry, nor be led astray by the notion 
that he left it because he had turned 
against its ideals. It is true that he was 
markedly independent and individualistic 
in thought, and that he was sometimes 


caustic in criticizing the outworn conven- 
tionalisms of thought and action to which 
the ministry, like every other profession, 
is liable; but he left his pastorate with 
regret, he continued to preach occasionally 
for many years, and in his lectures and 
essays he continued, without any great 
difference in method, the message which 
he had begun in the pulpit. 

“The truth is that the ministry had 
framed and colored the whole background 
of his life. It was bred in his blood and 
bone. His character and career were the 
natural flowering, in the more genial at- 
mosphere of ninteenth-century New Eng- 
land, of an intellectually and morally 
vigorous stock which for two hundred 
years had supplied many a Puritan 
pulpit.” 

To set forth the ideals with which Mr. 
Emerson entered the ministry, Mr. Foote 
quoted this from his journal, written while 
he was considering the call to the Second 
Church : 

“What is the office of a Christian min- 
ister? ’Tis his to show the beauty of the 
moral laws of the universe; to explain the 
theory of a perfect life; to watch the Di- 
vinity in His world; to detect His foot- 
steps; to discern Him in the history of the 
race of His children, by catching the tune 
from a patient listening to miscellaneous 
sounds; by threading out the unapparent 
plan in events crowding on events. ... The 
world, to the skeptical eye, is without 
form and void. The Gospel gives a firm 
clue to the plan of it. It shows God. Find 
God, and order, and glory, and hope, and 
happiness begin. It is the office of the 
priest.” 

When Mr. Emerson resigned the Second 
Church pastorate over a difference with 
his parish concerning’ the administration 
of the Lord’s Supper, he nevertheless left 
with undiminished regard for “the office 
of a Christian minister,” as Mr. Foote 
showed by a selection from his letter of 
resignation. And he continued to preach 
now and then on invitation from various 
churches. 

“It seems clear, however,’ Mr. Foote 
continued, “that he was wise in retiring 
from the pastorate. Conformity to custom, 
where he was not inwardly moved to the 
expected mood or action, irked his inde- 
pendent spirit and seemed tainted with 
insincerity, and there are many occasions 
when a minister must accommodate him- 
self to the mood of those whom he serves, 
though at the moment his own feelings be 
of a different nature. He seems often not 


to have been quite at ease in the pastoral - 


relationship, and to have found difficulty 
with public prayer, at least in the forms 
which congregations generally expected. 
And in fhe preaching of other men he dis- 
liked meaningless rhetoric, conventional 
phrases, the twisting and turning of a dis- 
course to bring it to foreordained conclu- 
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sions. Let a man preach the truth that 
was in him, in simple and straightforward 
manner, whether or no he said what was 
expected. That is a true and high ideal, 
but not always within the reach of little 
men. : 

“Such is the story of Emerson as a 
minister. His entrance into the ministry 
was the natural result of his inheritance; 
his departure from it was honorable. In 
his case, a8 with many of his distinguished 
contemporaries, the parish ministry was 
the gateway through which he passed to 
a wide field of influence in other ways.” 

Professor Perry was reminded of the 
fact that he was sitting in the veritable 
study chair of Cotton Mather, a really great 
man, minister, educator, and citizen, in 
spite of the fact that he shared the delu- 
sions of his time in regard to witchcraft. 
Here was another notable personal tradi- 
tion associated with the church. Profes- 
sor Perry remarked, after being intro- 
duced, that having sat in Cotton Mather’s 
chair he could not but take his place in 
the pulpit. 

His address on “The Present Influence 
of Emerson,” delivered without notes, 
spontaneous in style, witty in allusion, 
and authoritative in substance, maintained 
the thesis that, far from losing ground, 
Mr. Emerson's writings have gained a 
securer place in the realm of letters since 
his death, even commanding the attention 
of French and German scholars. His 
circle of admirers, however, will always 
be a limited one, for his appeal is not to 
the scientific mind nor yet to those who 
stress exact thinking. He is essentially 
the seer rather than the logician, the poet 
rather than the formal philosopher. His 
uncompromising individualism, putting re- 
sponsibility for social standards squarely 
up to the individual conscience, is always 
ethically stimulating, and is not likely to 
be outgrown, however modified by social 
philosophy. Environment, heredity, me- 
chanical reactions, and all the shibboleths 
of modern thinkers figure but little in his 
scheme of things. The great verities of 
the soul, the moral sense, the beautiful, 
self-enforcing laws of life, the divine in 
nature and man,—those are his themes, 
his major interests, and bid fair to haye 
permanent value for men, despite changes 
in intellectual fashions. While Mr. Emer- 
son’s literary methods forbade show and 
conscious rhetoric, he is a master of the 
arresting phrase and the jeweled line, none 
the less. 

After Prof. Perry’s address, character- 


istic selections from some of Mr. Emer- 
son’s unpublished manuscript sermons, 


preached in the Second Church in 1829, 
were read—material supplied through the 
courtesy of his grandson, Prof. Waldo 
Emerson of Harvard University. 

Dr. Shippen brought the program to a 
close by reading “The Rhodora,” as one 
of the loveliest of the nature poems, and 
the last lines of the “Threnody,” saying: 
“Let Mr. Emerson have the last word 
here to-night, he himself, as it were, pro 
nouncing the benediction.” 

Following the formal exercises, some 
three hundred guests were entertained in 
the Mather Room of the parish house, the 
refreshments being served by members of 
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the Emerson Guild. In the lower hall an 
Emerson exhibit was on view: an early 
portrait, an original copy of the ordina- 
tion program of March 11, 1829, pho- 
tostatic reproductions of two of Mr. Emer- 
son’s letters to the church, and a model 
of the “New Brick’ Church, called the 
“Cockerel Church,’ on anover Street, 
built in 1721 and oceupied by the Second 
Church from 1779 to 1884, in which Mr. 
Emerson was ordained. 

Historical material regarding Mr. Emer- 
son’s connection with the Second Church 
and the various buildings of this congre- 
gation is included in an article by Mrs. 
Jessie EK. Donahue in THe Recister of 
March 21, on the service commemorating 
Mr. Emerson’s ordination, held March 10, 
within a day of the actual anniversary. 


Middle Atlantic Shoalers 


in Reunion at Philadelphia 

The annual Shoals reunion of the Mid- 
dle Atlantic district was held this year 
in Philadelphia, Pa., for the first time, 
and proved to be a great success. About 
115 young people assembled at the First 
Unitarian Church as the guests of the 
Fellowship of Youth of that church and 
of the Unity Club of the Germantown, Pa., 
church. Delegates came from Boston, 
Mass.; from New York, New Jersey, Dela- 


ware, Maryland, Washington, D.C., and 
from Pittsburgh, Pa., as well as from 
Philadelphia. 


The program started with a banquet 
on Saturday night, April 20, at which 
James Gillespie presided as toastmaster, 
“toasting” the more prominent of the 
Old Shoalers present, as well as the speak- 
ers of the evening. Virginia Frederick, 
national field secretary, spoke a few words 
about her recent journey through the Mid- 
West. Sara Comins, executive secretary, 
told of recent innovations at the Shoals, 
including an account of the effects of the 
April storm. Elizabeth Hall, Shoals chair- 
man for the coming summer, outlined her 
plans and announced her committees for 
the two young people’s weeks, introducing 
Mrs. Winnie Schaum of Germantown as 
one of the Shoals chaperons. Dr. Fred- 
erick R. Griffin closed the program with 
his usual well-chosen and facetious re- 
marks. 

Telegrams were read from Frank Fred- 
erick, president of the Y. P. R. U., who 
was unable to be present, owing to illness, 
and from Hugo Carlborg, 1928 Shoals 
chairman, Winthrop Southworth, and Bap- 
tist Milano, old Shoalers. 

A typical Shoals candlelight service was 
held in the new Joseph Priestley Chapel, 
led by Hans Walleen. Then followed a 
presentation of A. A. Milne’s “Wurzel- 
Flummery,”’ by members of fhe Fellowship 
of Youth, coached by Lysla Abbott, one of 
its members. Shoals stunts and dancing 
concluded a full evening. 

The April Board meeting of the 
Y. P. R. U. directors was held in the First 
Church parlor on the following Sunday 
afternoon. 

New York Crry.—A_ beautiful etching 
of the facade of All Souls Unitarian 
Chureh, which church was recently sold in 
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accordance with plans for building farther 
uptown, has been made by the artist, 
William Matthews, a member of the Uni- 
tarian Chureh of the Saviour, in Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. Receipts for the sale of the 
etchings are being added to the building 
fund, except for a small charge for cost 
of production. 


Star Island, 1929 


Y. P. R. U. opens the season, June 29, 
and Church School Institute 
follows 


Registration for the several confer- 
ences to be held at Star Island be- 
tween June 29 and August 17 has begun 
early, and the numbers which have come 
in indicate a busy season. The preliminary 
programs, which went out some weeks ago, 
will be followed by the complete general 
program, which will be ready Anniversary 
Week. 

As usual, the season is opened by the 
Young People’s Religious Union, which 
will be in possession of the island from 
June 29 to July 138. Among its speakers 
will be Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, Rey. Dil- 
worth Lupton, Rev. Dan H. Fenn, Rev. 
Ralph E. Bailey, Rev. Leon R. Land, and 
Prof. John P. Marshall. The chaperons 
are to be Mrs. Pomeroy, Mrs. Lupton, Mrs. 
Carl Schaum of Wyncote, Pa., and Mrs. 
Charles D. Knowlton of Cambridge, Mass. 
Miss Elizabeth Hall is the chairman. Ap- 
plications for rooms should be sent to the 
Y. P. R. U. Shoals Committee, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

The program of the Church School In- 
stitute of the Laymen’s League has been 
printed in Tur Reerster. It includes the 
names of several specialists in psychology, 
philosophy, church history, and methods 
in training. A few of these are Dr. 
Douglas A. Thom, Dr. Henry N. Wienian, 
Dr. Kirsopp Lake, Prof. Ambrose W. 
Vernon, Dr. Charles E. Park, and Rev. 
Dilworth Lupton, who will be the Institute 
preacher. The Institute continues from 
July 18 to July 20. Kenneth McDougall, 
administrative vice-president of the Lay- 
men’s League, is chairman. 

The General Alliance Week, from July 
20 to July 27, will have Rev. Edwin M. 
Slocombe for daily preacher. Among the 
lecturers will be Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon 
of - Meadville Theological Sechool, Dr. 
Thomas H. Billings, Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., 
Rey. Arthur Edward Wilson, and Rev. 
George Lawrence Parker.’ Miss Mary F. 
till is in charge. 

The Shoals General Conference extends 
from July 27 to August 10 and offers a 
wide variety of speakers. Rey. Hough- 
ton Page is chairman, Distributed through 
the two weeks one finds on the program 
such names as Dr. and Mrs. William I. 
Lawrance, Rev. George H. Badger, Rey. 
Ralph E. Bailey, Rey. and Mrs. George 
Lawrence Parker, Prof. Robert FB. Rogers, 


’Prof. John P. Marshall, Dr. John Howland 


Lathrop, Rey. Alson H. Robinson, Rev. 
Alfred R. Hussey, Dr. Henry Hallam 
Saunderson, and Rey. Fred R. Lewis. 

To conclude the Unitarian meetings, the 
third annual week without a program, or 
Family Week, will be conducted under the 
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leadership of Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, 
from August 10 to 17. This week has 
proved increasingly successful and it ap- 
peals especially to those who wish for a 
few quiet, care-free days for rest. Al- 
ways, talent is discovered among the at- 
tendants at this week at the Shoals, and 
the impromptu programs arranged relieve 
the days from the possibility of monotony. 
For rooms for the General Conference on 
No-Program Week, application should be 
made to Miss Sara Comins, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

The Congregationalists begin their con- 
ference August 17 and remain for the rest 
of August. : 


New Church Clubs 
at Bloomington, Il. 


At Bloomington, Ill, two church clubs 
have been organized. The Monday Unita- 
rian Club is made up of the younger 
women of the First Unitarian Church to 
the number of twenty, both married and 
single. Mrs. F. E. Fuller is president, Mrs. 
Julius Klemm, treasurer. The club co- 
operates with the Women’s Alliance in 
various ways in addition to conducting its 
own activities. Regular meetings are held 
monthly, at private homes. Flowers for 
the church service are provided by this 
group. Rev. Edwin Fairley of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education spoke to 
thirty-five women of the church at a meet- 
ing sponsored by this club, April 10. The 
subject was religious education. 

The men of the church have organized 
a discussion club, which meets Sunday 
evenings. : 


Channing-Murray Conference 


At the annual meeting of the Channing- 
Murray Conference, a Unitarian-Univer- 
salist gathering, held at the First Univer- 
salist Church in Gardner, Mass., April 24, 
addresses were given by Rey. Edwin M. 
Slocombe of the Unitarian Church in Lex- 
ington, Mass., “New Methods and Aims 
in Religious Education,” and by Rey. 
Arthur Schoenfeldt of the First Church, 
Unitarian, in Athol, Mass., on “Prison 
Impressions.” A description of the effec- 
tive methods employed in the school of 
Mr. Slocombe’s church appeared in THE 
Recister of April 18. Mr. Schoenfeldt 
was for several years Protestant chaplain 
at the Connecticut State Prison in 
Wethersfield, Conn., before taking the pas- 
torate of the Athol church. 

Mrs. Cora E. Bangs, superintendent of 
the school of the First Universalist Chureh 
in Orange, Mass., discussed “Social <Aec- 
tivity Among Our Young People.” 

Rey. Hendrik Van Ommeren, minister 
of the First Unitarian Church in Gardner, 
was re-elected president of the Conference. 
Other officers chosen, all of Massachusetts, 
were: Vice-president, Mrs. Cora Bangs, 
Orange; secretary, Rey. Richard Allen 
Day, Templeton; treasurer, Miss Mary A. 
Stratton, Athol; Executive Committee, 
Mrs. Horace R. Hubbard, Hubbardston; 
Miss Hattie Sawtelle, Petersham; Mrs. 
J. F. Wilkinson, Gardner; Rey. C. L. 
Paddock, Gardner; and Rey. Arthur 
Schoenfeldt, Athol. 
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Unitarians in Chattanooga Rededicate 


Church, Observe Fortieth Anniversary 


LL SOULS Unitarian Church in Chat- and man and who are eager to give them- 
tanooga, Tenn., at the outset of its selves for great and holy ends.” 
All Souls church was organized in 1889 

in the Chattanooga Chamber of Com- 

It was chartered the following 


fortieth year, has had its house of wor- 
ship renovated and beautified. The in- 
terior has been entirely redecorated and 
the exterior has been painted. The ex- 
treme right and the extreme left of the 
three alcoves on the pulpit side of the 
auditorium have been curtained, leaving 
the middle alcove with the pulpit the 
focus of attention. About half of the 
cost of this work was contributed by the 
American Unitarian Association. 

The church celebrated its fortieth anni- 
versary and held a service of rededication 
Saturday and Sunday, April 18 and 14. 
Rey. Henry Wilder Foote spoke at the an- 
niversary meeting Saturday, and preached 
the rededication sermon Sunday morning. 
At the Saturday meeting, he outlined the 
progress of religious liberalism through- 
out the world, recalling the recent cele- 
bration of the centenary of the Brahmo 
Samaj, and the happier outlook for Uni- 
tarian churehes in Transylvania with the 
coming in of the peasants’ government. 
He noted the observance by Roman 
Catholics in Hngland of the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the removal of the last 
legal restrictions against them, and pointed 
out that this emancipation had been 
largely due to the Unitarians of Great 
Britain, who demanded fair treatment for 
religious minorities. 

At the morning service, Mr. Foote 
brought the congratulations of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association on the renewed 
beauty of the meeting-house. 

“The function of the church,” said Mr. 
Foote in his sermon, “is to build up the 
moral and spiritual side of man. It is 
not its business to try to control men’s 
thinking, though it tried to do that in the 
days of the Inquisition. When the church 
tries to strangle freedom of thought, when 
it fails to recognize that it must keep 
its theology in harmony with the best 
scientific thought of its time, then it al- 
ways tends to lapse into superstition and 
to become an advocate of persecution. 
Neither is it the church’s business to be 
an arbiter or judge in economic affairs. 
It should point out the ideals of justice 
and fair dealing between man and man 
and then leave the practical adjustment 
of any given situation to the men whom 
it has addressed. 

“The one great business of the church 
is to nourish and sustain man’s moral 
and spiritual life; to stimulate his sense 
of obligation to his fellow men; to awaken 
in him the realization of the mystery 
and wonder of the universe; to arouse 
him to a consciousness of the divine. This 
is a never-ending task, at once the most 
difficult in the world because of its im- 
mensity, and the most inspiring in the 
world because of its importance. The 
work of the church is nothing less than 
that of bringing in upon earth the kingdom 
of heaven. To that task the church sum- 
mons all men and women who love God 


merce, 


year by W. H. Russell, W. C. 


Macdonald, 


John C. Vance, J. A. Fairleigh, and C. H. 


Coolidge. 
as its first minister. 


Dr. Ss. 


R. Freed, 


Rey. Edward D. Towle served 
Succeeding him were 
Rev. Marion F. Ham, 


Rey. C. N. Myers, and Rev. Hal H. Lloyd. 
The present minister, Rev. William Marcus 


Taylor, 


has served since 1918. 


A. U. A. Acknowledgments 


The total contributions of the churches 


for the year are $57,229.29 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 


tarian Association : 
Already acknowledged............0se00- $47,685.80 
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80. Society in Newburgh, N.Y..... 70.00 
30. Society in Washington, D.C... 700.00 
30. Society in Niagara Falls, N.Y. 50.00 
80. Society in Waverley, Mass..... 15.00 
80. Society in Leominster, Mass... 300.00 
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Women’s Alliance............ 3.00 
80. Society in Belmont, Mass.. 142.38 
80. First Parish Society, Portland, 
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80. Society in Sturbridge, Mass.... 11.60 
80. Society in Peterboro, N.H. 71.00 
80. Society in Northfield, Mass... 10.00 
30. Mrs. G. E. Gibbon, ‘Charleston, 
A Ree ee 5.00 
30. Society in Marietta, Ohio....... 50.00 
30. Society in Franklin, N.H....... 50.50 
80. Society in Whitman, Mass..... 10.00 
30. Society in Rochester, N.Y...... 150.00 
80. Society in Salem, Ore......... 20.00 
30. Miss Anna E. Lanning, Dor- 
chester, Mass......... si mabe 50.00 
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30. Unitarian Society of German- 
town (Philadelphia), Pa., ad- 
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30. Society in Milton, Mass........ 1,000.00 
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30. Society in St. Petersburg, Fla. 25.00 
30. Society in Ayer, Mass......... 25.00 
80. Society in Charleston, S.C..... 20.00 
80. Society in Underwood, Minn.. 5.00 
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30. Third Unitarian Church,  Chi- 
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30. Society in Lincoln, Neb....... 25.00 
30. The People’s Church, Chicago, 
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30. Society in Jamestown, N.Y..... 10.00 
30. Society in Helena, Mont....... 20.00 
30. Society in Sterling, Mass...... 26.25 
30. Society in White Plains, N.Y... 10.00 
30. Society in Omaha, Neb......... 50.00 
30. Society in St. Cloud, Minn..... 25.00 
30. Society in Bloomington, IIl..... 30.00 
. 380. Northside Unitarian Church, 
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80. Unitarian Society of German- 
town (Philadelphia), Pa.—addi- 
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30. Society in Westford, Mass. 5.00 
30. Society in Utica, N.Y...... nate 10.00 
30. Society in Windsor, Vt......... 30.00 
80. Society in Weston, Mass.—addi- 
DASENEON) Be aa sisted oteoplal Corse yells 53.00 
80. Society in Westwood, Mass.— 
BAGILIOGHE ies vate es we aly us 50.00 
30. Society in Wellesley Hills, Mass. 109.50 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR 
THH DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
BDUCATION 
Apr. 30. Sunday School, Portsmouth, N.H. 5.00 


RECHIVED THROUGH THH UNITARIAN 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
Apr. 30. Mrs. Susan M. Barker, Ayer, 
IVES Seameeatst a: ofr s\a"savele} tierstmnalarwaeete 1.00 


$57,229.29 
Henry H. Futter, Treasurer, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. Dilworth Lupton Recovered 

After a long period of illness and con- 
valescence, Rey. Dilworth Lupton returned 
to his pulpit in the First Unitarian Church 
of Cleveland, Ohio, May 5. 


Correction 

Rey. Frank R. Gale’s pastoral connec- 
tion during the past seven years has been 
with Channing Unitarian Church of Dor- 
chester, Mass., not Christ Church, as er- 
roneously noted in news items in the issue 
of May 9 regarding Mr. Gale’s resignation 
and his appointment during May and June 
with the First Parish Unitarian Church 
in Sudbury, Mass. 
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When we build walls 
of prejudice against 
our fellows 
we become prisoners 
in our 
own dungeons 


Mr. Birkhead’s Anniversary 


Twenty-five years a minister—$10,000 
fund for work of church to be 
raised in tribute 


Rey. L. M. Birkhead, minister of All 
Souls Unitarian Church in Kansas City, 
Mo., has been in the ministry for twenty- 
five years, and, in tribute to him, the trus- 
tees and congregation of the church and 
other friends of Mr. Birkhead are raising 
a fund of $10,000 to expand the activities 
of the church. The chief item in the ex- 
pansion program will be an adult educa- 
tional department to bring foremost 
lecturers to Kansas City. 

“Whenever protests are to be made 
against the suppression of free speech or 
freedom of thought, liberals in the Middle 
West look to Mr. Birkhead for leader- 
ship,” the trustees said in a statement. 

“Mr. Birkhead has refused to permit 
anything in the form of a gift to him per- 
sonally. What, therefore, would be more 
appropriate as a tribute to his work than 
to expand the work of the church to which 
he has given so many years? And the 
thing nearest Mr. Birkhead’s heart is a 
genuine adult educational program for 
Kansas City. We propose, therefore, to 
raise this fund to be used in bringing to 
Kansas City some of the leading men in 
the realms of science, philosophy, eco- 
nomics, and liberal religion.” 

The celebration of Mr. Birkhead’s anni- 
versary began with a dinner in the church, 
April 5. Omar EH. Robinson was toast- 
master, and the speakers were Thornton 
Cooke, who spoke for the congregation ; 
Dr. Burris A. Jenkins, for the liberal min- 
isters of Kansas City; E. Haldeman- 
Julius, for the liberals of the Middle West ; 
and Rey. R. A. Hunt, minister of the 
Washington Avenue Methodist Church, 
Kansas City, Kans., a long-time friend of 
the Birkheads. Congratulatory messages 
were read from Rey. John Haynes Holmes, 


Sinclair Lewis, Henry L. Mencken, Dr. 
Albert ©. Dieffenbach, Will Durant, Dr. 
Curtis W. Reese, Clarence Darrow, and 


other leaders. 

The following Sunday morning, Mr. 
Birkhead delivered an anniversary address 
on “From Orthodoxy to Freedom—A Spir- 


itual Autobiography.” Mr. Birkhead was 
formerly in the Methodist ministry. <A 
down-town luncheon was later given by a 
business and professional group. Finally, 
Sunday morning, April 21, Rabbi Samuel 
Mayerberg of Temple B’Nai Jehudah 


brought the greetings of the liberal Jews 
of the Middle West and gave an address 
on “The Prophet's Voice.” 
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SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Che Cnitarian 


Laymen’s League 
will hold its Ninth Annual 
CuHuRCH ScHooL INSTITUTE 
on Star Island, July 13-20 


Lecturers include Dr. Douglas A. 
Thom, psychiatrist and author; Prof. 
Kirsopp Lake ; Prof. Ambrose Vernon ; 
Prof. Henry N. Wieman of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Divinity School. 
Conference leaders include a teacher 
in Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick’s 
church school and the Principal of 
the Union School of Religion. For res- 
ervations, information, write League 
headquarters at 

BEACON STREET, BOSTON, 


SIXTHEN MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


The Spring Quarter began April 1, 1929, 
at 57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. 
With an expanded curriculum, due to its 
association with the University and affili- 
ated theological schools; and enlarged op- 
portunities for field work in the churches 
and social service institutions of Chicago, 
the school is prepared to meet the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing de- 
mands of the liberal churches. 

It offers courses for parish assistants 
and directors of religious education, with 
instruction in education, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, music, art, dramatics, literature, ete. 
Rooms for men and women are available in 
Meadville House and Channing House, 
respectively, at minimum rates. 

For information write Sydney B. Snow, 
D.D., acting president and president-elect, 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter begins August 19, 1929 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


HARL MORSE WILBOR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 
Founded 1851 
Curtis W. Reessz, D.D., PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 
LOMBARD COLLEGE, GALEsBURG, ILLINOIB. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Iustituted 1848 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mas. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
Joha Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen. 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians, 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad, 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Rev. Watrer 8. Swisuer, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Church Schoo! 
Superintendents and Teachers, and Directors of 
Young People’s Organisations. 


For particulars address the Dean. 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


Preparatory School in the Coun 
An Old School with New Ideas 


ps sn eg uipped, beautifully situated. Libera) 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 


THE curistian 


Vacation UNION 


OUR CAMPING CLUB 
Otter Lake, Greenfield, N.H. 


Week Ends and Summer Vacation for Young Men at 
Very Low Cost, Information—48 Boylston St., Boston 
Tel., HUB. 1122 
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Giit for Mr. Forbes 


Silver bowl presented by the A. U. A. 
in appreciation of his service 


Rey. Elmer §8. Forbes, retiring Editor of 
the Unitarian Year Book, was invited to 
attend the May meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, held May 14, and to give his vale- 
dictory remarks as a member of the staff 
of the Association. Quite unconscious that 
his presence was desired for any other 
purpose, Mr. Forbes spoke of the head- 
quarters offices for the past score of years, 
and said that no one is now a member of 
the directors or of the administrative staff 
at the Unitarian Building in Boston who 
was there when he came to the Associa- 
tion. He spoke of his visits to the Ice- 
landic churches as secretary of the De- 
partment of New Americans, and of his 
other departmental work. 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president, told 
something of the value of Mr. Forbes’s 
service and what he and his work have 
meant to the Association. Dr. Cornish 
then presented him with a handsome silver 
bowl of Paul Revere design, as a gift from 
the Association through its Board of 
Directors. 

The inscription reads as follows: 


THE REV, ELMER SEVERANCE FORBES 
FROM 
THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
IN GRATEFUL APPRECIATION OF 
TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF DEVOTED SERVICE 
1929 


A Sermon for Skeptics 
(Continued from page 424) 


It would be difficult to find a statement 
which involves a higher faith than that. 
And it was a faith built in the face of a 
world of doubt. 

As Paul writes, we are to prove, we are 
to test, all things, without fear, but we 
are also to hold fast to those things which 
our own experience and our spirits have 
declared good. For it is by his faithful- 
ness, his loyalty, to those inner convictions 
of sacredness, that the righteous man finds 
the wisdom and the power to live. 


Benevolence Trust Fund 
for Church in Cleveland 


At the annual meeting of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Cleveland, Ohio, the 
members listened to a letter from their 
minister, Rey. Dilworth Lupton, conva- 
lescent from illness, who wrote of the 
growth of the church in spirituality and 
friendliness during the year. A letter 
from Mrs. Lupton expressed appreciation 
of the co-operation of all departments of 
the church, especially during Mr. Lupton’s 
illness. Reports from all the organiza- 
tions of the church showed an increase 
in the interest and enthusiasm of the 
members. 

The Finance Committee announced the 
Josephine Parsons Benevolence, a trust 
fund established by the wills of the late 
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Josephine and Lucius L. Parsons. The 
income from this fund is to be used in 
helping needy children, especially in Uni- 
tarian families. 

New trustees elected were Miss Marjorie 
Aborn, Harold H. Burton, Mrs. E. D. Shur- 
mer, W. G. Stephan, and O. Gregory 
Strong. 


Personals 


Homer W. Borst, formerly executive sec- 
retary of the Indianapolis, Ind., Com- 
munity Fund and active layman in the All 
Souls Unitarian Church of Indianapolis, 
is now on the staff of the Association of 
Community Chests and Councils, with 
headquarters in New York City. Succeed- 
ing him as head of the Indianapolis Com- 
munity Fund is David C. Liggett, formerly 
of Louisville, Ky., also a Unitarian. 


Rev. Owen W. Eames, minister of the 
Church of the Unity, Unitarian-Universal- 
ist, in Springfield, Mass., has been elected 
acting chairman of the Springfield Society 
of the Massachusetts Council for the 
Abolition of the Death Penalty. 


Miss Gertrude Taft, director of religious 
education for the First Unitarian Church 
in Cleveland, Ohio, recently gave a series 
of four talks to the church school teachers 
of the Christian Union Church of Fair- 
view, Ohio, a community church, on aims 
and methods of religious education. 


Obituary 


A TRIBUTE 


To those of us who knew her intimately, the 
sudden death of our beloved member, Mrs. 
Roport S. COLLYER, came as a great shock. 
Although for some years she had been absent 
from all outside activities, she had carried on 
a life of devotion in her home. A daughter 
of our minister, Minot J. Savage, married to a 
son of our senior minister, Robert Collyer, her 
early connections with church and Alliance 
were most active, as hers was always a life 
of service. 

A gentle word here, a smile there, a letter 
of greeting or flowers to the sick or unfortu- 
nate, a lift to the down-trodden, sympathy 
for the afflicted, and gladness with those who 
rejoiced—these are but suggestions of the ac- 
tivities of the life of Gertrude Savage Collyer 
from the days of her youth through the days 
of her later years, which were devoted to her 
family and home. 

Our Alliance has lost a devoted member, one 
who worked quietly and invisibly in later 
years, but whose influence was felt by those 
who had the good fortune to be numbered 
among her friends. 

In loving remembrance we pay this tribute 
to a noble daughter, a devoted wife, and a 
great-hearted friend—an example of woman- 
hood in its highest type. And many there be 
who will arise and call her blessed. 


Tun WOMBEN’S ALLIANCE OF THD 
CoMMUNITY CHURCH OF New YorK. 
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PiTTsBuRGH, Pa.—The Young People’s 
Religious Union of the First Unitarian 
Church have prepared and distributed a 
new directory of the church, which in- 
cludes a short history of the church and 
other reference material. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


AGASSIZ CAMP, West Gloucester. Three fur- 
nished cottages on Annisquam River. Families 
or groups of Girl Scouts, for two weeks or the 
season. CHRISTIAN RuGistHrR, C-149. 


MRS. ARTHUR H. ALGER, 21 Park Place, 
Newtonville, Mass. Member of the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society. Family 
lineages traced. Charts prepared. 


KEEP COOL. To Let—A furnished house, all 
conveniences, near salt water, beautiful grounds, 
flower and vegetable garden, rent reasonable. 
Escape the heat this summer. For particulars, 
Rev. Lewis SANrorD, Eastport, Maine. 


MINISTER AND WIFE, spending summer in 
country near Boston, will take infant or child 
to board. Have had experience with ‘feeding 
problem” babies. Can give intelligent care to 
motherless, delicate, or crippled child, or to one 
whose parents wish to travel. Tutoring if 
necessary. Address CHRISTIAN RHGISTHR, 
C-148, for interview. 


CRESTALBAN FARM CAMP, situated in the 
Berkshire Hills, is unique. A summer vacation 
spent on a farm in association with cultured 
people. Absence of over-organization. The 
best of care. Horseback riding, tennis, swim- 
ming, etc. Each boy in this small camp is 
an individual. Hmnry THAYnR WHITING, Berk- 
shire, Mass. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 
Preston, Mgr. Domestic Bureau. 56 Melrose 
Street, Boston, Mass. Graduate, semi-trained, 
and practical nurses; nursery girls, male 
nurses, attendants; governess, managing house- 
keeper, caretakers, butlers, cooks, waitress, 
parlormaid, dressmakers, seamstresses, cham- 
bermaids, laundress, married couples, general 
man, gardener, chauffeurs, general maids, 
kitchen maid, farmers, and new arrivals. 
Not open on Saturday. Not open in August. 
Special care given to our New England guests. 
CaPpiron 5985. Office Hours, 10-3. j 
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A MORGAN MEMORIAL GOODWILL BAG SENT FREE! 


To all who will save therein their cast-off clothing, shoes, bedding, kitchen-ware, 
magazines, etc., etc., for Morgan Memorial 
vides work and wages and teaches trades to the handicapped and supplies useful 
things to those who need them. Morgan Trucks will collect near Boston, Fitchburg 
xpressage will be paid elsewhere. 


SEND TO MORGAN MEMORIAL, 81 SHAWMUT AVE., BOSTON 


REMEMBER MORGAN MEMORIAL IN YOUR GIFTS AND BEQUESTS 


Repairing, cleaning these things pro- 
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PLEASANTRIES 


“Why are the days longer in the sum- 
mer?” “Because the heat expands them.” 
—V. M. I. Sniper. 


Attorney (to woman witness after cross- 
examination) : “I hope I haven’t troubled 
you with all these questions.” Witness: 
“Not at all; I have a small boy of six 
at home.”—Le Moustique. 


The following is authentic question and 


answer from an examination, not far 
away, in HEnglish literature: “Who was 
Dr. Samuel Johnson?” “He was the 


translator of Virgil’s Adenoid.” 


“What’s the result of the examination, 
doctor?” “You’re all run down. My ad- 
vice is that you give up golf a while and 
get a good long rest at the office.” 

—Happy Magazine. 


An author says some people keep on 
predicting the end of the world in spite 
of the fact that they are always wrong. 
But he must admit that they get a little 
nearer every time.—Passing Show. 


Rumor runs that a student of the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary (Wpiscopalian) 
recently received a letter from someone 
not friendly to Anglo-Catholic tendencies, 
addressed to him, c/o The Pope Manu- 
facturing Company, Chelsea Square, New 
Wark, .aNvy.. 


Lawyer (to flustered witness): ‘‘Now, 
sir, did you, or did you not, on the date 
in question or at any time, say to the de- 
fendant or anyone else that the statement 
imputed to you and denied by the plain- 
tiff was a matter of no moment or other- 
wise? . Answer me, yes or no.’ Be- 
wildered Witness: “Yes or no, what?” 

—The Associated Magazine. 


A minister, Rev. Daniel F. Fox, Pasa- 
dena, Calif., on retiring received a poetic 
tribute: 

Preacher and Pastor and Builder, 

His title to fame has been won. 

Wish I could write him a poem 

As big as the job he has done! 
3ut when a further honor was proposed, 
he balked: “I do not wish to be made 
‘pastor emeritus,’ for that makes me think 
of moth-balls !” 


A visitor at one of the London schools 
had heard that all the children there were 
lamentably backward. ‘To test his theory 
he said to one little fellow, “Give me a 
number.” “Two hundred thirty-six, sir.” 
The visitor wrote on the blackboard 632. 
and he tested several other pupils the 
same way, not any of them correcting 
him. Then he called on a boy who looked 
half-asleep, who responded: “Three hun- 
dred thirty-three, sir, and try to fool 
around with that if you can.” 


There is the tale of a boy who was sent 
out by his father to fetch in some wood. 
The boy took the opportunity of disappear- 
ing, and did not show his face again be- 
neath the paternal roof for over twenty 
years. Then, one evening, a smiling, well- 
dressed stranger entered and announced 
himself to the old couple as their long-lost 
child. ‘Well, you haven’t hurried your- 
self,” grumbled the old man, “and blarm 
you, if now you haven’t forgotten the 
wood!” 
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THE PENSI ON CIRCULAR 


Our new circular, short, easy to read, gives 
a statement of all societies organized to give 
Temporary Aid, or Permanent Relief, or the 
regular Ministers Pensions. 

Send for a copy if you have not received one; 


or get a copy at denominational headquarters, 
East or West. Meanwhile send Annual 


Contributions for the Ministers Pension to 
Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


pe following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
setvice and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographio—Civil Service. 

156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 

Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 

For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres, 
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Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments and 
Embrotderies for half a century. 


Cox Sons & Vining !*4133£23¢ st. 
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Fall 
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Read daily by 


millions 
Massachusetts 


Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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Ye Olde Domestede Inn 


with cottage annex 


Blackman’s Point, Brant Rock, Mass. 
Located on Cape Cod Bay. 
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Sports; at- 


tractive motor trips. Home cooking. Bx- 
cellent opportunities for families. June 
rates. Booklet. Hostess, Grace K,. BLACK- 
MAN, Tel. Marshfield 9-13. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THB DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rey. Charles H. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday 
School, 9.45 a.M. Morning service, 11 a.m. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
All seats free at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister- 
in-Charge, Rey. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. 
Chorus of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
Mus. Bac., organist and choirmaster. Sunday 
at 11 sa.M., Morning Prayer, with Sermon by 
Rey. Francis G. Peabody, D.D. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Hd- 
ward A, Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rev. 
Hugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 
4.M., Church School. 11 a.m., Morning service. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y=-CHURCH OF THER 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
vr igeeibe D.D., minister. Morning service, 

A.M. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH Euclid Ave. at Hast 82nd 
Street. Rey. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft, director of Religious Educa- 
tion. 9.30 a.m. Church School; 11 a.s., Morn- 
ing service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THEH FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 
11 A.M. Union service, Rey. G. Edwin Wood- 
man will preach. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Church serv- 
ice, Sunday, 11 a.m. The church is open 
daily for rest and prayer. 


NEW YORK—WBEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are 
cordially invited to make themselves known to 
the minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register, 


